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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


ye result of the general election in France has justified 
those who had, after much doubting and with great 
hesitation, come to the opinion that the chances were 
slightly in favour of the so-called Parliamentary Republi- 
cans. The diminished popularity of General BouLancrr 
and the somewhat equivocal conduct of the Conservative 
parties were in their favour. When the nature of the 
attack on them was considered, it seemed not improbable 
that, although their own popularity was far from consider- 
able, they would benefit by the support of that great mass 
of Frenchmen who are at all times opposed to any change 
of government. The result shows that they have done 
so, and the Republic has, for the present at least, beaten 
the coalition formed against it. One member of that 
alliance has undoubtedly suffered signal defeat. It is now 


. beyond question that General Bounancer has failed. No 


doubt it is remarkable enough that he should have formed 
any party at all; and it is an astonishing illustration of 
the low level reached by French politics that he should 
possess in the Chamber of Deputies a following which, 
when the second ballots have been taken, may be found 
to be nearer forty than twenty. This, however, was not 
what General Bounancer and the Boulangists promised 
to do. It was not their hope that they would form the 
smallest of five or six groups in the new Chamber ; but, 
unless fortune changes greatly and soon, this is the utmost 
they can hope for. It was quite unnecessary to speculate as 
to whether they will have their chance again. There is, in 
any case, no probability that it will come early, and for 
some time, at least, we need not inquire what the position 
of the General is going to be. So much, at least, is settled 
by the election. It may also be considered proved that there 
is no effective majority in France which wishes for a revi- 
sion of the constitution controlled by parties or persons 
openly unfriendly to the Republic. As far as it goes, this, 
no doubt, promises well for the future of the present form 
of government. 

There has, however, been so strong a disposition to believe 
that the result of the voting would be the complete defeat 
of the discredited Parliamentary Republicans that there 
has, by a natural reaction, been a marked tendency to over- 
rate the extent of their victory. The first ballot has given 
them a majority of sixty-five. The second may increase 
this majority to a hundred and twenty, or thereabouts. 
Now if this were a mere party majority, it would be amply 
sufficient. But it is not. It is a majority in support of a 
form of government. It is, in fact, all the State has to 
rely on for its support, sgainst the very large minority 
which is hostile to it on principle. Although, therefore, it 
may be enough for the moment, it certainly does not afford 
@ large margin of stability. This majority, too, is composed 
to a large extent of materials which are by no means trust- 
worthy. Very many of the voters who supported Republican 
candidates belong to the class which will give its support 
to any existing form of government—which had voted for 
for the Republic of 1848, and for Louis 
Puitirpe—which would vote to-morrow for anybody or 
anything established simply because it dreads revolutions 
and changes. Support of this kind, though useful, and 
even indispensable, is not very trustworthy. It habitually 
fails a Government in those trials which are apt to fall upon 
the State in France. Those who gave it to the Third 
Republic last Sunday would give it next month to General 
Boutancer, or King or the ag JEROME, or 
the Emperor Victor, if any one of them seized power 
for himself by violence. There is, it is true, very little 
danger of this for the present. None of the Opposition 

enjoys a great popularity. The present generation 


of Parisians has apparently either not inherited the old 
taste for street-fighting, or has been taught by the defeat 
of the Communards that it is helpless against the troops in 
the open asphalted streets of Paris. The army is appa- 
rently resolute to take no part in politics. As long as it 
remains quiet and the command of the garrison of Paris is 
in safe hands, there will be no disturbance and the Republic 
is safe. But this security depends entirely on its own 
wisdom and immunity from disastrous accident of any kind. 
Its unpopularity in Paris is manifestly still great, and it 
would certainly have to fear the populace of the capital if 
ever it did lie open to attack. The extent, too, of the 
Republican victory may easily be exaggerated by those 
who compare the result of the election with what might 
have been, and not with what was. Even if the second 
ballots turn out as favourable to them as they hope, 
the Republicans will still have lost some ground since 
the last general election. They are, it is true, in the 
habit of insisting with some complacency on the fact 
that few of the Conservatives openly called themselves 
Royalists or Bonapartists. In almost all cases they kept 
their party principles in the background and contented 
themselves with demanding a revision. They certainly 
showed a consciousness on their part that they would do 
well to consult the timidity of the voters. But the Re- 
publicans will be very unwise if they make much of the 
value of this reticence as evidence of a preference for the 
Republic among the voters who supported opposition candi- 
dates. A man who voted for a Royalist or Bonapartist 
cannot possibly have been a friend to the Republic. Those 
who gave their voices for General BouLancEr must at least 
be actively hostile to the Republic that now is. Taken all 
together, the revisionists of one party or the other amount 
to over a third of the voting constituencies of France. 
This is about the amount of support given to the Con- 
servative candidates at the last general election. The 
Republic has, therefore, obviously not gained ground, and 
when the second ballots have been taken it may be found 
to have lost. When it is remembered that the victory, 
such as it is, has not been won for a party and a policy, but 
for a form of government, it can hardly be denied that 
there is very little to be proud of in the discovery that the 
victorious side has at the best only lost a little ground. No 
doubt if the Republicans of all sections are wise—if they 
have learnt their lesson and are resolute to avoid the errors 
of the last six or seven years they may regain all the 
ground they have lost. It ought not to be difficult to re- 
absorb the majority of Boulangist voters, and it will not 
be impossible to bring over many of those who were 
frightened some years ago by the growing power of the 
Radicals into giving their support to the Conservatives. 
Whether this is to be done or not depends wholly on the 
conduct of the Republicans. _ 

It is somewhat early to decide whether there is any 
promise of this happy change among the Republicans. No 
doubt there are favourable signs to be seen. The formation 
of the Liberal-Union party under the leadership of M. 
Lfon Say is one. This party is to endeavour to make the 
Republic Conservative according to the formula of M. 
Turers; and it is undeniable that, if any considerable 
portion of the Royalists and Bonapartists are to be recruited 
for the Republic, it will be by some such policy as this. 
Another favourable sign is the undoubted defeat of the 
Radicals, who have lost several seats. That they will learn 
wisdom is in the last degree doubtful, but their check may 
at least convince the other Republicans of the worthlessness 
of their support. On the other hand, there is much to 
show that the majority of this Chamber will not differ 
essentially from the majority of the last. If the Conserva- 
tives have been compelled to sink their principles and 
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differences during the election, so have the Republicans 
to no small extent. They have made the most of a 
common party name, and have said comparatively little of 
the principles it covers. When the Chamber meets, these 
suppressed causes of quarrel may be found—it will be 
wonderful, indeed, if they are not found—to have lost little 
of their influence. M. Léon Say and M. Ciémenceav both 
style themselves Republicans ; but when they are called upon 
to co-operate ‘in carrying out a common policy they must 
infallibly be found at variance on a great many essential 
points, unless, indeed, one of them is prepared to submit to 
the other. When a difference of this nature arises, what 
is to be expected? The Radicals, though diminished in 
power, will still be able to upset any Ministry by giving 
their support to the reactionaries, as they repeatedly did 
in the last Chamber. If, however, they are able to impose 
their will on any Ministry, it must be at the expense of the 
loss of the support of the Liberal-Union, on the supposition, 
that is to say, that this party has a little more backbone 
than the Moderates have commonly possessed. Should the 
Liberal-Union prove as feeble as parties of “respectable 
“ people” commonly do in France, then we must be pre- 
pared for a repetition of the instability, the spiteful anti- 
clerical policy, and the financial mismanagement which have 
damaged the Republic already. No Republican party can 
check another except by coalition with the Conservatives, 
and hitherto it has been Radicals who have made most use 
of that alliance. It is well to wait and see whether a new 
line of conduct is to be followed in the new Chamber. For 
the present the safest guess to make is that, as the elections 
have left things much as they were, so they will continue 
to go on much as they did. 


RINGS. 


yippee Copper Ring was a disastrous failure—profitable to 
some of its promoters, no doubt, but ruinous to the 
rest, and obviously discreditable to all. But some other 
schemes have proved very profitable indeed to the founders 
of them—more particularly, in our own country, the Salt 
Union ; which enables the monopolists who control it to 
divide whatever profits may result from doubling the price 
of the commodity. This, indeed, is an ideal institution of 
its kind ; for, while it returns enormous dividends to the 
handful of capitalists who share in them, the consumer is 
not aware of any oppressive exaction. The cheapness of 
salt, its universal use in comparatively small quantities, 
and its employment and distribution in a great variety 
of other articles, account for that. The Salt Union, there- 
fore, has had an easy and profitable time of it; and its 
success has naturally led to inquiry in commercial circles as 
to whether some other commodities in common use do not 
offer similar advantages to financial conspiracy. Various 
articles have been hit upon as promising for any bold and 
opulent company of speculators, the last being Bread. 

It appears that quite recently two or three Bread Com- 
panies (Limited) have been started in London ; which, with 
its four and a half millions or so feeding within a range 
of six miles from Charing Cross, supplies a very pretty area 
of consumption. There is the London and County Bread 
Company, the London and Westminster Bread Company, 
the Metropolitan District Company. These associations 
are all new ; so new that only one of them has lasted long 
enough to declare a dividend—“ an interim dividend at the 
“ rate of 12 per cent. perannum.” But they are said by 
the composer of a certain captivating advertisement to be 
equally prosperous. If one is able to declare an interim 
dividend of 12 per cent. per annum, so could both the 
others if they pleased, and their books prove it. That looks 
pretty well for all three companies. They have only just 
started, they are working in competition with each other, 
and yet in these early days each of them is able to pay its 
shareholders 12 per cent. dividends. What to do, then, 
but continue in prosperity, taking full advantage of their 
latest processes, their new and improved machinery, and 
the abundant capital that gives command of the market for 
material? Yes; but the directors of these 12 per cent. 
bread companies have made a most important and lament- 
able discovery. This discovery they seem to have communi- 
cated to the newspapers just before they gave out the afore- 
mentioned advertisement, which announces that they are 
resolved to forma Bread Union, or “Ring.” The advertise- 
ment is set off with a collection of Opinions of the Press ; 


and, if the gentle reader will take the trouble to scan these 
opinions, he will find in them a frequent repetition of 
sentences evidently culled from a common original. But to 
the discovery, which is this. In the baking business there 
is “a miserable underselling epidemic which is alike the 
“ bane and the disgrace of the trade.” This underselling 
is so prevalent, so commonly is it practised by “the un. 
“ principled trader bent on ruining himself and his neigh- 
“ bours,” that ‘companies which have started with more 
“or less success have been considerably hampered by bad 
“ prices.” It is therefore necessary, or at any rate de. 
sirable, that “a very large company of widespreadin 
“ power ” should be formed to “ keep the underseiler within 
“bounds,” and “banish the bad prices which bring ruin 
“ and misery in their train.” 

So write certain trade journals on behalf of the Bread 
Union (Limited), which is to be based upon the three 
companies named above. These opinions of the press are 
quoted by the promoters of the Bread Union, in their 
prospectus, as supplying the moral justification of their 
enterprise ; their own account of it being stated in a few 
brief and pregnant words that come to the same thing, 
The directors beg to state that the object of the Union “is 
“‘ not to unduly raise the price of bread” (which of course 
should be raised duly, if at all), “but to maintain it 
“at a remunerative figure by securing a large number 
“of shops in the metropolis.” But what else do these 
gentlemen tell us? Why, that in spite of the disastrous 
competition in the baking business, the three Companies 
of which the Union is to be formed are earning 12 per 
cent. dividends. They do this all the while they are 
cutting each other's throats! So they say. Is the 
statement true? Are there no illusions, no misrepresenta- 
tions about it? If not, what do they mean by parading 
these stories of prices so ruinously low that a fair profit 
cannot be obtained? They themselves, these Companies, 
take part in the competition which “ brings ruin and misery 
“in its train.” They are able to pay 12 per cent. to their 
shareholders nevertheless ; but yet they find it necessary to 
form themselves into a very large Company of widespread- 
ing power “ to keep the underseller within bounds.” 


After explaining the facts of the case from their own 
prospectus, we need not waste many words on the pro- 
moters of the Bread Union (Limited). They themselves 
make out that they are engaged in establishing a mono- 
polist Company for the purpose of drawing the whole bread 
trade of London under their control, for suppressing com- 
petition in it, and thereby raising prices which they con- 
sider ruinous while it pays such dividends as they say they 
are now earning. Take them at their word, and their 
Bread Union is a mere conspiracy to force up the price of 
bread for the whole population of London by way of 
enriching a little gang of speculators. That is the plan, 
supposing (as we have no right to suppose) that the Bread 
Union is not a “ bogus” enterprise from its foundations ; 
and, though it is by no means certam to succeed, it is a 
scheme so abominable that it cannot be denounced too 
strongly. At no time would it be endurable that a handful 
of men with money should get control of a commodity like 
bread, with intent to levy a tax upoh it for their own 
profit. Ata time like this, when capital is attacked right 
and left for imaginary crimes, as well as for offences which 
it must continue to commit if the practical affairs of 
life are to be carried on at all, such naked conspiracies 
of greed as a Bread Ring for London deserve punishment 
as mere incendiarism. The Bread Union may come to 
nothing, and probably will. If we knew all, we might dis- 
cover offhand that it has no more chance of success than 
the People’s Bread Company, which broke down the other 
day in about as disastrous a style for its shareholders as they 
could well endure. But it must be assumed that the Bread 
Union is meant to succeed; and the point for observa- 
tion is that the promoters of this exasperating scheme 
make no difficulty of flaunting it in the public prints 
just when attempts are being made to raise the whole 
mass of working men in insurrection against “ the tyranny 
“ of capital.” It is this that gives the Bread Union and 
its audaciously candid advertisement a particular import- 
ance. What better justification of their tirades than @ 
Bread Ring can the agitators desire? As exponents of 
capitalist selfishness and oppression, what could serve them 
better at this moment, when miners, tailors, letter-carrier®, 
and bakers are urged to emulate the triumphs of the 
dockers’ strike, than first to point to the proposed read 


Ring in London and then to thousands of mill-hands deprived ; 
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of work because of a Liverpool “corner” in cotton? To be 
gure, according to the latest lights on the subject, no- 
body is to blame for the “corner.” Something of the 
kind does, indeed, exist ; and while it disorders and im- 
poverishes the whole cotton trade, certain individuals who 
are boldly described as speculators hope to make a great 
deal of money by it. But we are to understand that the 
“corner” is perfectly legitimate, and quite according to 
the rules of the game. It is simply a question of “ pull 
« devil, pull baker,” between speculative dealers in the raw 
material and speculative manufacturers of it, about which 
there is nothing unusual. So it may be, without putting a 
much better face on the matter. Scores of mills are idle 
all the same, and foreign manufacturers are filling the 
markets while many thousands of our own workmen are 
doing nothing. With all this, however, the cotton corner is 
less detestable than the proposed Bread Ring, which is not 
without its strict-trade-principle apologists either. Rigs in 
copper, salt unions, cotton “ squeezes,” syndicates for buying 
up medicinal drugs and doubling the price of them, even 
conspiracies of a similar sort for taxing every loaf of bread, 
may be carried on without interference from the law; but 
surely discretion suggests that restraint should be placed 
on such enterprises at a time like this. They are not only 
a reproach to commerce, they are a danger to society, and 
one that Parliament must look to before long. None of 
them come into the description of honourable trade ; some 
of them rank in point of merit with sheer brigandage ; and 
if the preachers of Socialism are to be decried, quite as 
pestilent are the knots of capitalists who, with their rapa- 
cious rigs and rings, fill the mouth of anarchy with argu- 
ment and invite rowdyism to violence. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS. 


HE death of Mr. Witxre Cottiys, at the age of sixty- 
five, on Monday last, closed the career of the last of that 
group of great writers of fiction whose best work was pro- 
uced, roughly speaking, in the thirty years between 1840 
and 1870. Fora long time past Mr. Cotuins has led a re- 
tired life. Those who enjoyed his friendship have borne 
testimony to his many amiable qualities, his modesty, kind- 
ness, and courtesy ; but the man will never be known apart 
from his books, and the future admirer of Zhe Woman 
in White or The Moonstone will find very scanty materials 
out of which to form an image of his idol. He was the 
intimate of Dickens, and like other more or less celebrated 
writers, he acquired the habit of taking opium in some 
form or other. It is not certain that he injured himself 
very materially by the practice. However this may be, it 
remains the only known sensational incident in the life of 
the greatest writer of sensational fiction that England has 
produced. 

Mr. was the son of Couns, R.A. His 
first novel was published in 1850, and he had to wait ten 
years, during which -he wrote some four or five works, in- 
cluding Basil and After Dark, before The Woman in White 
placed him in the first rank of living novelists. In 1860 
the “first rank” included Grorce and CHar.es 
Reave, Zhe Mill on the Flossand The Cloister and the Hearth 
being published within the same twelve months as Zhe Woman 
in White. A great deal of Dickens’s best work had still 
to be written. Tackeray’s Virginians had appeared two 
years previously; but some of his most charming if not 
his best-known books remained unpublished. Buiwer and 
Troutore were at their zenith; Drsragtt and a host of 
minor writers enjoyed a wide popularity. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Witkie Coturys became prominent even in this company, 
and, whatever the ultimate judgment as to the true value of 
his work may be, nothing can deprive him of the credit 
attaching to such performance. 

Of late years Mr. Coxzins’s reputation has suffered a 
partial eclipse, such as overtakes all writers sooner or later. 
{t is perhaps worth while, therefore, to consider how far his 
literary method is likely to render permanent a neglect for 
which Mr. Harry Quitrer (with whom courtesy and wisdom 
gohand in hand) took the critics severely to task some 

tle time ago. Mr. Coxuiys explained his theory of story- 
telling in the preface to a later edition of The Woman in 
White. He there says :—“I have always held the old- 
;, @shioned opinion that the primary object of a work of 
, ittion should be to tell a story, and I have never believed 

the novelist who properly performed this first con- 


“ dition of his art was in danger, on that account, of 
“ neglecting the delineation of character. It may be pos- 
“ sible in novel-writing to present characters successfully 
“ without telling a story, but it is not possible to tell a story 
“ successfully without presenting characters.” In 
Woman in White Mr. Corurns certainly did attempt to 
delineate character, succeeding in a great measure with the 
sketches of Mr. and Mme. Fosco, and 
failing, brilliantly no doubt, with the highly elaborated 
character of the Count. Some years afterwards, however, Mr. 
Co..ins proved the falsity of his theory by writing Armadale, 
in many respects his most remarkable work, but containing 
not a single character (save Miss Gwitt) of which the mind 
of the reader readily retains even the name. The plot of 
this book is even more intricate than that of Zhe Woman in 
White—so intricate, indeed, that it too escapes the memory. 
It is, perhaps, on this account that many persons read Mr. 
Co.uins’s novels again and again. They are not read for 
their charm of styie—for Mr. Cotiixs contented himself 
with writing forcible, clear, and unadorned English—but 
because they are always new, the reader forgetting how the 
virtuous characters escape from the toils of their perse- 
cutors. The fact remains, however, that, in spite of his 
theory, his books enjoy a wide popularity, and, whatever 
he attempted, he certainly did not succeed in drawing a 
single character, with the exception of Fosco, which has 
appealed to the imagination of the reading public. It is 
impossible, too, not to believe that Mr. Con.rys’s method 
of making his characters tell his story for him will affect 
his popularity in the long run. The method is clumsy and 
irritates the reader. This more particularly is the case 
when the story is taken up by some servant or person 
who might be expected to have a weak memory. The 
chapter begins with an apology for the writer’s deficiency, 
and then on the next page some conversation is reported 
verbatim, with an accuracy that would do credit to the 
memory of a Macavutay. Another irritating necessity 
of Mr. Cottis’s narrative method may seem almost too 
trivial to mention ; but it is really of the first import- 
ance where a character is designed to leave a favour- 
able impression on the reader's mind. This is the 
necessity which characters like Marian Hatcomse labour 
under of constantly apologizing for playing the eavesdropper. 
From the beginning they must always be leaning over the 
banisters, peeping through keyholes, or listening at half- 
opened doors, otherwise the story could not be told. These 
objections, perhaps, do not affect our enjoyment of the books 
very seriously ; but we repeat that it is difficult to believe 
that they will not so affect a generation grown accustomed 
to more artistic workmanship. 


SENSE ABOUT THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


72 Times has published within a few days of each 
other the first two pieces of thoroughly good comment 
on the naval maneuvres which we have yet had the pleasure 
of seeing. One was a letter from General Sir ANDREW 
CLARKE, and the other a letter from Admiral Cotoms. It 
is only polite to presume that they will have been read and 
thought over in some quarters where they seem to have 
been particularly needed. We are not, however, so sure of 
it that we think it superfluous to call attention to them, and 
to assure all whom we may reach that they are particularly 
worthy of attention. They deserve reading if only for the 
delightful contrast they present to the mass of insignificant 
detail, the unthinking croaking, and the vague, surprised 
speculation which made up nearly all the comment written 
on the manceuvres while they lasted. But they have an- 
other value. They point, to those who can read them 
with any intelligence, the lines on which future mancuvres 
must be conducted if they are not to run the same course 
as the autumn manceuvres of the army; that is to say, 
if they are not to fall into neglect after serving for a 
very brief period as a raree show. How real that danger 
has been we need point out to nobody who read the 

accounts of the doings of one squadron at least in the last 

maneuvres. The spectacle of ships running loose about 

the coast making believe to burn towns and running them- 

selves sillily into traps was enough to make many, who 

have every wish that the navy should be well practised, 

hope sincerely that there might be no more manceuvres at 

all if they were to be conducted like this. It can do the navy 


no good to be taught that a squadron may pardonably 
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do imbecile things, or that its enemy may be expected to 
do them. 

Put briefly, the aim both of General Ciarke and of 
Admiral Cotoms is to persuade their readers that, if 
manceuvres are to have any real value as lessons in strategy, 
they must be conducted with some approximation to an 
imitation of the conduct which would be expected from a 
sane enemy in war-time. No risks must be run which 
would be thought absurd in actual warfare when compared 
with the objects to be attained. There must be some rational 
calculation of chances, some regard for probability, some 
balancing of the comparative values of game and candle. 
No trace of any such process was to be seen in the late 
maneuvres. We have not for long seen anything more 
convincing or more luminous than Admiral Cotoms’s de- 
monstration that Admiral Barrn’s ships were employed all 
through in doing things which would compel them to 
run an immense risk for an object of the most doubtful 
value. First, some of them tried to get up Channel on 
a plan which made it almost certain that they would 
run into the middle of an enemy greatly their superior 
in strength, and that when all they could possibly gain 
would be a few hours’ command of a small portion of 
the enemy’s coast. Those hours, too, might be hours of 
night or mist; they were to be in waters which 
could be made almost unnavigable by the removal of a few 
buoys and landmarks ; where the invader might, or even 
must, be caught by a superior force, and from which he 
could not escape. This risk was to be run for no better 
object than the possible destruction of a limited number of 
merchant ships and warehouses. Later on, some other ships 
of the same fleet were sent on a cruise round the coast, 
burning coal and cartridges as they went, themselves 
under observation, but utterly ignorant of the where- 
abouts of the force they might have to deal with, to a 
place where they were mathematically certain to be caught 
and crushed. Once and for all, this sort of thing is not 
war. There never was, as Admiral CoLoms says, a time 
when this could not have been done. It was not done 
because in the real game, in which failure entails death or 
imprisonment, even the most incompetent commander stops 
short at a certain depth of imbecility. Therefore it ought 
not to be done in maneuvres, and therefore, too, there are 
some of us at least who listen with impatience to all the 
croaking and the solemn platitude based on such folly. It 
can prove nothing as to the value of steam in war, or the 
sufficiency of the fleet, or the defensibility of the coast. All 
it can prove is that there is a plentiful lack of common 
sense somewhere ; but whether it was worth while to spend 
so much to attain to so little (and that little old) isa question 
hardly needing to be put. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


| | A eine in the Transvaal seem steadily tending to 
prove, and not for the first time in our history, that 
though English Governments may “ propose,” that which 
“ disposes” is the enterprise of the English race. It is only 
eight years since this territory was handed over, by a 
memorably disgraceful surrender, to the Boers, and already 
the relations, numerical and other, subsisting at that date 
between two parties to the transaction have been totally 
transformed. The actual transformation, indeed, has been 
in the main the work of a shorter period still. It is only 
during the last two or three years that the influx of British 
settlers to the gold-producing districts of the Transvaal has 
assumed its present rapidity and volume; but its con- 
sequent results have been such as to recall some of the 
most remarkable incidents of the history of colonization in 
the Western American States. We hear of towns, not in 
existence two years ago, which now count a population of 
20,000 inhabitants, while if the survey be extended over 
the whole area of the State, the result is more surprising still. 
The Boer inhabitants of the Transvaal maintain their former 
numbers, but the British settlers now exceed them by 
considerably more than fifty per cent. Against 60,000 of 
the former race there are now no fewer than 100,000 of the 
latter ; and, even allowing for a possible slackening of the 
stream of immigrants, it is impossible to doubt that in a 
few years they will have reduced the actual owners of the 
soil to an insignificant minority. At present, however, 
they are “settlers” in the Transvaal—and settlers only. 
They are treated entirely as aliens, enjoy no rights of 


citizenship, and have no voice in the election of the petty 
Parliament in which the government of the State js 
actually vested. 

This, it must be admitted, is a most anomalous condition 
of things; and when the British population has doubled 
itself, as in all probability it will in a few years’ time, the 
anomaly will become more glaring still. That there can be 
but one ultimate issue of it no man of ordinary foresight 
can doubt. A country in which 200,000 Englishmen are 
engaged in developing the latent resources of the soil, and 
are already masters of a large proportion of its realized 
wealth, but which is at the same time owned and 
ruled over by 60,000 men of another race, affords about as 
good an illustration of unstable equilibrium as could 
well be found elsewhere than on the more northerly routes 
of the American liners. The Boer inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal are to the English settlers what the i:amersed and 
ever-melting base of the southward-drifted iceberg is to its 
towering crest. That the displacement of the centre of 
gravity is due, in the one case, to accretion from above in- 
stead of to diminution is an accidental difference which does 
not affect the essential exactitude of the analogy. The cap- 
sizing of the metaphorical as of the actual iceberg is merely 
a question of time. Nothing is doubtful save whether the 
catastrophe in the Transvaal will adhere strictly to the 
lines of Arctic precedent or whether the upsetting will be 
less sudden and less dangerously convulsive in the one case 
than in the other. That, of course, will depend in a great 
measure on the Boers themselves, and in a certain degree, 
no doubt, on the policy of the Home Government. Judging 
from past experience of this policy, we should say that the 
English settlers would not be disposed to any premature 
invocation of aid from Downing Street; but possibly for 
that very reason the Boers may be all the more anxious to 
embroil the Colonial Office in any quarrel that may here- 
after arise. The chances are that they will have made 
considerably more progress during the last eight years 
in acquiring respect for English colonists than in un- 
learning their natural, and indeed inevitable, contempt 
for English Governments. They have some excuse for 
thinking that, though they might find it difficult to deal 
with some hundred or two thousand Englishmen, left to 
themselves, yet, if only they could manage to draw the 
Imperial Power with all its vast resources once more under 
control of, say, the illustrious author of the Transvaal Con- 
vention, all would be well with them. It is the earnest hope 
of that celebrity’s countrymen, apart from any prepossessions 
on the subject of Home Rule, that he may never again have 
these resources at his command, but, whatever Govern- 
ment may be wielding them when the struggle for rule 
between Englishmen and Afrikander comes to a crisis in 
South Africa, it is as earnestly to be hoped that that 
Government will intermeddle diplomatically as little as 
possible, and will leave the future to the irresistible shaping 
of events. , 


A NEW VICE. 


lage tc hobby of stamp collectors has hitherto been thought 
harmless and their passion a feeble but not dangerous 
absurdity. Darker things than this hide in the deeps of 
of the “ philotelic” mania. Stamp collectors are a power, 
a vast secret society. The concierges of Abyssinian hotels, 
the gillies on Highland moors, the children of the so-called 
“ ruling classes ” are all gatherers of ancient postage stamps. 
The passion leads directly to anarchy, to ceaseless revolu- 
tion, to an insatiate craving for perpetual political changes. 
At present, perhaps, stamp collectors only desire these 
things. Soon they will attempt to produce them. The 
Philotelic Record, their organ, one of their organs, may see@ 
as harmless as the Leisure Hour or the Gardener's Chronick. 
The two hundred old stamp shops may not appear hotbeds 
of sedition. Wait a little and stamp collecting will appeat 
like the Cut Bono of an Anglo-Indian statesman, “ 10 all 
“ its native hideousness.” 
Perhaps the first lurid light on the Revolutionary ams 
of stamp collectors was cast by a recent remark made i 
private life. “The Prince of Monaco is dead,” cried 
young collector, “ Hooray!” “ Why Hooray?” was ti 
natural answer to this unfeeling speech. “Why, don! 
“ you see, there will be a new stamp, and the old ones 
“ be scarce.” It seems that this heartless person was * 
large holder of Monaco “~ « up to the five-franc sta™P 
itself. Monaco has a vert olive stamp, a violet stamp * 
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blue one, a stamp run sur jaune, blue on rose, carmine, 
black on rose, but not rouge et noir. There is also a yellow 
stamp, and the five-franc one, blew sur gris bleu. On all is 
the florid effigy of the late Prince, whose death has sent a 
thrill of ghoulish delight among stamp collectors. 

He who desires the end may desire the means. From 
rejoicing in the death of a lamented prince to plotting his 
end is but a step. The feverish passion for nove res in 
stamps will soon cause the step to be taken. Nor are 
princes and emperors alone menaced. Presidents must also 
go, except in America, happy America, where no revolu- 
tions can hope to get rid of the same old chubby presidents. 
Uneasy lies the head that’s on a stamp, even at present ; 
and, when once the Philotelic revolution is unchained, there 
will be a monthly sweeping away of unhappy rulers. The 
mere political form of a Constitution will not avail to pro- 
tect it. Republics must go, with kings, that a new face 
or figure may appear on the stamp. These predictions can- 
not seem exaggerated to any one who knows pbhilotelists. 
They will give pounds. of honest money for half a square 
inch of paper with a view of Sydney on it, and hideous 
colonial caricatures of Her Britannic Majesty fetch as high 
aprice. They talk of “serpentine perforations,” of Wmk 
(a pass-word, like L.P.D. in Joseph Balsamo), they have 
their secrets from the world. Only one good thing can be 
said of them politically. They are not Separatists; they 
do not conspire in favour of the Heptarchy, nor of autono- 
mous communes. Nay, concerning the stamps of such in- 
teresting societies they speak disdainfully, calling them, 
“ Beastly little locals.” 


EASTERN WORRIES. 


+ provinces which have been partially or wholly taken 
from the dominions of the Porte continue to prove to 
Europe how little it has gained for its own peace by 
weakening the authority of the Sutran. Armenia, which 
has been promised some kind of help against its sovereign, 
is striving for more. What exactly it was that Armenia 
was to receive has not proved in practice so intelligible as it 
seemed to be in treaties, but, at least, it is enough to encou- 
rage continual appeals to an external authority. In Crete 
the discovery that the suppression of rebellion cannot be 
made agreeable to the rebels has aroused that indignation 
among the friends who first egged them on and then hoped 
to profit by them which was to be expected. The reports 
of atrocities which came in such abundance from Athens 
need not be dismissed as unfounded. All that fair critical 
treatment will do with them is to attach a proper meaning 
to the word atrocity. It is convenient for the active persons 
at Athens who have done their best to boil the water in 
Crete very hot to represent that measures of great atrocity 
are being taken against their dupes. In their version of 
the story, the ordinary means by which a Government 
restores obedience in a disturbed district take, as a matter 
of course, the appearance of outrages. How Cuaxir Pasha 
was to restore quiet in Crete except by the ordinary method 
of disarming and imprisoning those who disturb it, or 
by shooting them when they refuse to deliver up their 
arms or to go to prison, might have been thought at 
one time a question which did not admit easily of an 
answer. The Athenian Committee is, however, doubtless 
well aware that there are many persons in Europe who 
hold the doctrine that the rebel is to have all the honour 
due to him who defies the tyrant’s power, but is to be pro- 
tected from the risks formerly attached to the defiance. To 
them the Committee will naturally appeal. But to secure 
the support of these friends is only a secondary aim. A 
much nearer object with them is the Ministry of Mr. 
Tricourts. 
It will suit the Greek Opposition very well to 

as the defenders of the 7m who, for eae of 
business, are considered as of their race. hat in the 
course of their manceuvres they may possibly entail some 
unpleasant consequences on Greece does not appear to be a 
consideration of any weight with them. As a 
measure their course is not without merits. They have 
already forced Mr. Tricoupis to take steps for the assist- 
ance of some of the exiled Cretan leaders, which, if Greece 
were dealing with a Power better able to resist provocation 
than Turkey, might have brought some of those conse- 
quences upon it already. Happily, Greece is not in good 
odour at present with the Power which alone has any 


y | groan at the returning consciousness that Mr. 


interest in furthering the disintegration of what remains of 
Turkey. The weakness of its Ministries and the intrigues 
of its Oppositions must continue to be mainly important to 
itself, and Turkey has no immediate reason to fear that 
whatever steps it may take to restore its authority in Crete 
will be made an excuse for further attacks. The extra- 
ordinary combination of political confusion and family 
quarrel which make Servia a centre of disorder at present 
is at least capable of being much more mischievous. It is 
a thousand pities that the young Kine cannot exercise 
that royal authority with which he is understood to believe 
himself endowed for the purpose of putting both his parents 
under lock and key. The measure, though it would have 
a certain flavour of barbarism, would unquestionably work 
for the peace of Servia. It is, unfortunately, only too pro- 
bable that there is not authority enough in the country 
in any hands to apply this efficacious remedy to a danger- 
ous scandal. Failing this, Servia must continue to be a 
little hotbed of intrigue between provoked husband and 


intelligible way the disavowable, but not yet disavowed, 
agents of Russia. Whether this condition of the inte- 
resting Servian nationality has yet got beyond the stage 
of mere possibility of danger to peace is a question 
which could only be answered by those—if there are 
any—who know the inner mind of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The doubt as to the existence of any such autho- 
rity to read the riddle may be justified by another and 
very vehement doubt whether the very few who for this 
purpose constitute Russia can be supposed to have an inner 
mind made up on the course to be followed in the Balkan 
Peninsula. A policy of patient vigilance is very apt to 
mean a policy of puzzled waiting. That Russia will act if 
it lias the chance is a matter of course. So much may be 
regarded as certain ; but whether the chance will be afforded, 
and even what “ Russia ” will consider a chance, are matters 
covered with profound obscurity. The well-meant but un- 
executed intention of Turkey to ask European recognition 
for Prince Ferpixanp of Bulgaria was an effort—or motion 
towards making an effort—to remove a possible temptation 
from Russia’s path. Formally, it was justified; for, if 
diplomatic recognition is more than the purest ceremony, it 
should certainly be given to a Government which is, in fact, 
recognized by all Europe. But Bulgaria, which has shown 
a fine power of distinguishing between substance and shadow, 
can dispense with a ceremonial acknowledgment of its 
existence. Its strength and security rest on something 
very different from recognitions, and it can continue to do 
without that which it has dispensed with already. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST. 


any lesson that his mental preoccupations indispose him 
to learn, and the Unionist party may therefore congratulate 


Treland and Irishmen do not engross the entire and un- 


the first time for many months Mr. GLapstone has made a 
speech in which Irish politics only make their appearance 
as a subject among subjects, instead of supplying the text of 
the entire discourse. It is true, as we shall presently have 
to remark at greater detail, that his reference to Irish 
politics was evidently regarded by him as much the most 
important passage in his speech 
Hyde Reform Club, and that in all likelihood it was the 
desire to make this reference which induced him to honour 
that not exactly world-renowned political association with 
an elaborate reply to their address. Still, it remains true: 
that Mr. Guapstone has at last opened his eyes to the fact. 
that the average English and Scotch elector, urban as well as- 
rural, the elector of Peterborough or Dundee no less than the 
elector of North Bucks or Sleaford, does not really go to 
bed every night with a prayer for the speedy establishment: 
of an Irish Parliament, and wake every —- with a 
ALFOUR 
still rules at the Castle, and that the “greatest of living 
“ Englishmen ” has no official residence in Downing Street. 
It remains true that Mr. Guapstone has discerned among 
Mr. Cuap.iy’s constituents a faint interest in such matters 
as allotments, Protection, and other like subjects of con- 
cern to an agricultural population, and that the bulk of his 


speech was addressed to the purpose of inspiring the Lincoln- 


injured wife, with whom are allied in some not quite. 


it is something to have been able to teach Mr. Guapstone” 


themselves on having at last awakened him to the fact that 


divided interest of the people of the United Kingdom. For — 


to the deputation from the~ 
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shire farmers and labourers with distrust of their repre- 
sentative as regards his dealings with these questions. 


It cannot, indeed, be said that this recent descent of 
Mr. GuapstonE upon English local politics was a very 
fortunate one. Probably his thoughts have now dwelt so 
long on Ireland, and his voice has become so attuned to 
his favourite key of declamation on the subject of Irish 
grievances, that he can no longer handle English agrarian 
questions with skill, or discuss them in the proper tone. 
Certainly it would appear so from the singular infelicity of 
his reference to the past history of the allotments question. 
He might have said anything he pleased about its present 
condition or its future prospects, but to recur to its past for 
the mere sake of making an ineffective point against Mr. 
with respect to his speech on Mr. Jesse CoLuinas’s 
now historic motion, was a tactical fatuity of the most 
glaring description. Suppose it were true that Mr. 
CuaPLiin’s speech on that motion was as “hostile to the 
“labouring classes” as Mr. Guapstone represents it— 
though, if we remember rightly, its author has since 
pointed out that the construction plaved upon it at the time 
was an erroneous one—the Sleaford electors have not for- 
gotten either (1) that Mr. Cuaprin is, after all, a member 
of a party and a Government which, though outbidden, 
defeated, and displaced by their opponents on this very 
question, have yet done for the labourer all that ever has 
been done for him by legislation in the matter; or (2) 
that Mr. Giapstone is the chief of a party and a Govern- 
ment who, riding into power on a promise to legislate for 
the labourer on this question, at once pitched it con- 
temptuously into the first pigeon-hole, there to remain, so 
far as they were concerned, until the close of an indefinitely 
prolonged period of political turmoil brought about by their 
adoption of a revolutionary policy for Ireland. If Mr. 
GLADSTONE were not at once the most audacious, and in 
these days the most maladroit, of controversialists, the 
rame of Mr. Jesse Cotiincs would have been avoided by 
him as religiously as were inauspicious words by a Roman 
general on the eve of giving battle. 

As to his attack on Mr. Cuap.iy’s Protectionist leanings, 
the principal importance of that was asa foil to his sub- 
sequent apology for Mr. Seymour Keay’s agrarian Socialism. 
His critics in the daily press have already sutliciently ex- 
posed the ludicrous inconsistency of appealing to Unionist 
Free-Traders to reject a Unionist because his economical 
orthodoxy is suspect, and at the same time exhorting 
Separatists who are presumed to be neither knaves nor idiots 
to elect a Separatist in spite of his having declared in favour 
of an agrarian scheme which, by his advocate’s own ad- 
mission, spells fraud in one arrangement of its letters and 
folly in another. No more need be said here of this argu- 
mentative absurdity. Examples of the same kind have 
tecome too common in and too characteristic of Mr. 
GiapsToNE'’s later political oratory to make it worth while 
to dwell upon this particular one. We prefer to pass on to 
the one Irish matter on which Mr. GiapstoneE enlarged in 
his recent speech, and possibly the matter which impelled 
him to the delivery of that speech at all. We refer, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, to the subject of Irish Univer- 
sity Education, and to Mr. Guapstonz’s comments upon 
the letters in which Mr. Baurour has recently explained 
his Parliamentary reference thereto. It is interesting to 
hear that Mr. Giapstone considers this explanation “ the 
“ shabbiest of the shabby proceedings of which this Go- 
“ vernment has been guilty.” That, we say, is interesting, 
as any criticism of this kind coming from the correspondent 
of Colonel Doppixe, the expositor of the Kilmainham 
negotiations, the scholiast on Lord Opo RwusseEt.’s con- 
versation with Prince Bismarck in 1870, and the hero 
of a host of similar verbal exploits, must always interest. 
But, except for the authority which his criticism on such a 
point must necessarily derive from his personal antecedents, 
we doubt whether it can be regarded as having much in it. 
Mr. Batrovr’s utterances on the now memorable occasion 
of the debate on the Appropriation Bill were undoubtedly 
of a somewhat obscure kind ; but Mr. GiapsTonr’s pretence 
of finding in his explanatory statement a withdrawal of a 
definite undertaking previously made will not bear a 
moment's examination. The very defect of Mr. BAaLrour’s 
Parliamentary declaration was its indefiniteness. He began 
by repeating an opinion formerly expressed by him outside 
the House—namely, that “something ought to be done to 
“ give a higher University education to the Roman Catholics 
“in Ireland”; and he went on to speak of devising some 
scheme by which the wants of Roman Catholics should be 


met. But he added in the same breath that “he did not 
“think it was proper for him on that occasion even to 
“ suggest the main lines of what the scheme ought to be.” 
There is assuredly nothing here at variance with Mr, 
Barour’s subsequent declaration that, “ though he desires 
“ to promote the higher education of the Roman Catholic 
“ population of Ireland, the foundation and endowment of 
“a University for that purpose has never been in con- 
“ templation.” It may be fair criticism enough from the 
Gladstonian point of view to say that this explanation, 
taken with what it explains, leaves the whole matter more 
mysterious than ever; but to describe the later statement 
as an evasion or retractation of the earlier one is absurd, 
Mr. Batrour has simply corrected a false construction of 
the intentions of the Government in this matter, without 
giving any inkling of the true one. Their intentions 
were left obscure in his Parliamentary statement; they 
remain obscure now. That is all that can be said. 

Mr. Courtyey’s description of the incident as a “ false 
“ start” in Ministerial policy must be regarded, therefore, 
as based upon a purelyprivate assumption. It was,no doubt, 
natural to him to make it, as it afforded him a convenient 
excuse for appearing in that character of Mentor which he 
always prefers to any other. His customary lecture, how- 
ever, was accompanied in this instance by some not un- 
profitable remarks on the mode in which the alleged false 
start of the Government has been received by the Parnellites, 
and on the lesson which that reception conveys. He omitted, 
however, to point the further moral of the Gladstonian 
attitude towards the supposed Ministerial policy. He might 
have noted not only the fact that the assumed offer to endow 
a Roman Catholic University was accepted by Mr. Parnet 
and the other Irish leaders, but also the fact that the 
Gladstonians made haste to declare that such a policy would 
be a perfectly legitimate one for a Home Rule Parliament 
to adopt, and that the repugnance of the English people to 
it was actually an additional reason for calling such a Par- 
liament into existence for the purpose, among other things, 
of carrying it into effect. Such an argument, of course, is, 
abstractedly speaking, not by any means an untenable one. 
The only objection to it is that it is in direct and glaring 
opposition to the whole body of pleas, pledges, and assu- 
rances wherewith, when Mr. Giapstonr’s Separation Bill 
was still before Parliament, its author and his entire 
following endeavoured to recommend it to Parliamentary 
approval. 


SELF-HEALING. 


S° many impostors have devoted themselves with more 
or less success to the practice of what is called faith- 
healing, that the treatment—which consists in telling the 
patient first that you are going to cure him, and then that 
you have cured him—has come to be of rather tarnished 
repute. Accordingly, the times are ripe for Mr. Auaustvs 
J. Harvey, who has devised a simpler and more thorough- 
going plan, and advocates it on printed slips. It may be 
described as Every Man his own Faith-Healer, and it is 
asserted by the inventor to be sovereign for all the ills 
which, not flesh only, but also “ heart” and “ mind ” may 
have the misfortune to inherit. 

The method is simplicity itself. The patient must “ daily 
“ (at least) go into a quiet room [but qu. whether a quiet 
“ spot out of doors would not do equally well] for a short 
“ time, and turn all his thoughts, feelings, and scle atten- 
“tion to within, without, and about every part of his 
“ body, heart and mind, and ascertain if each and all feel 
“ healthy, strong, and peaceful.” Anybody can do that, 
and that is nearly half the battle. For “ the self-healer 
“ while doing this really (as he will soon find out, but 
“ does not know why), adding or giving strength or force 
“to each of them.” ‘There appears to be something wrong 
about this sentence, but the residue of the treatment 
is explained quite clearly. “ He must gently and gradually 
“ force the daily strength got out of the daily food equally 
“ throughout every part of the body, heart, and mind in 
“order to bring each of them up to a daily standard of 
“bodily strength and health of sensations, kindliness of 
“ disposition, and cheerful, hopeful feeling and thought. 
“ Painful and poisonous feelings, emotions, thoughts, ideas, 
“and even sensations must be daily expelled and healthier 
“and happier ones introduced and substituted. The po 
“of the ears, eyes, and meuth must be guarded 
“strengthened to prevent all future entrance, thus # 
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— 
«Jength the Self-healer either restores or preserves his 
« peace of body, heart, and mind.” It would seem hardly 
desirable to take this quite literally. To prevent all future 
entrance by the portal of the mouth appears inconsistent 
with the supply of daily food which Mr. Harvey obviously 
contemplates. Still to sit for a short time daily gently 
foreing strength into every part of oneself is a prescription 
so simple that the wonder is that no one has ever thought 
of it before. Mr. Harvey does not say what is the best 
which should be devoted daily to this exhilarating 
it. ‘“ Invalids, all those weakly and the aged (who 
#would prolong life by adding strength) should be self- 
«healing off and on all day long; all those who have 
«nothing better to do, adding to their strength and 
« beguiling time.” 

The explanation of how this process acts is almost as 
simple as the directions for working it. “The daily strength 
“of force derived from the daily food . . . . after strengthen- 
“ing and working all the. various organs of the body 
“ultimately ascends into the brain (which is an inex- 
“haustible storehouse of strength) appearing as conscious- 
“ness or mind. The mind contains thoughts. Thoughts 
“represent so much daily strength or force got from our 
«daily food.” The uninstructed would infer that the way 
toattain bodily forcibleness was not tothink. But not at all. 
let the patient think steadily of hisinside, and then “the feel- 
“ings and thoughts become changed, and the chemistry of the 
“body converts them into heat and muscular energy, both of 
“which denote strength or force. When, however, the 
“feelings and thoughts are directed to outside things and 
“objects totally independent of the body, heart, and mind, 
“the force or strength which produced them is used up, 
* Jost, and gone for ever.” It has been supposed hitherto 
that a man who allows his thoughts to be continually dwell- 
ing on his own infirmities is likely to make them worse 
rather than better. It now appears that the contrary is 
the case. That other Harvey who discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood hardly made a more momentous discovery. 


The inventor asserts that he has “made many cures,” in- 


cluding cases of “ Rheumatism, Asthma, Incipient Paralysis, 
“ ke.” As it seems to be an essential part of the treatment 
that nobody adopting it can have any patient except him- 
self, we are driven to the conclusion that Mr. Harvey 
has suffered more or less from the distressing complaints 
enumerated, and from others. Who, then, could be much 
better adapted to testify to the merits of self-healing? Its 
universal adoption would, no doubt, be a great blow to the 
members of a learned profession, but they would at least 
have the melancholy satisfaction of never being ill them- 
selves. The one point left entirely in the dark is whether 
itavails much in surgical cases, Could a man cut off his 
leg by sitting quiet and infusing force or strength into the 
uwounded parts of it? The moral aspects of the matter 
are too tremendous for brief notice. How long would it 
take General BounancEr to self-heal his mental annoyance 
at the recent elections! But perhaps he is a self-healer 
ilready, and that accounts for his alleged good spirits. 

t. Harvey incidentally observes, or his printer observes 
for him, “ Gop help those who help themselves.” For our 
own part, we should rather say, Gop help those who heal 

mseives, 


“QUELCH AND LIBERTY.” 


Tae jury at the Surrey Sessions have not risen quite 
to the level attained by their political ancestors who 
‘juitted the Seven Bishops. They have only risen 
the height of declining to convict, and having to be 
harged without a verdict. Henry Quetcn, therefore, 
td Francis Sourrer and their companion vindicators of 
Mpular rights have been bound over to appear on bail- 
at the next Sessions instead of being dismissed from 
Newington Court-house in the proud consciousness of 
om and of triumph ; while as for the jury, they have 
tot received, and, of course, could not expect under the 
“reumstances, the same enthusiastic greeting which was 
sven to the men who protected Archbishop Sancrorr and 
<4 right reverend brethren from the persecution of 
2 mel power. “God bless you! God prosper your 
ilies | You have done like honest good-natured gentle- 
men!” Popular exclamationsof this kind are not likely to 


their mind whether ratepayers illegally, or alleged to be 
illegally, excluded from a vestry-hall are or are not entitled 
to make a forcible entry. The defendants meanwhile, 
though they have missed the full honours which would 
have awaited them on an acquittal, have, it is said, “ re- 
“ ceived an ovation” from the crowd outside the court ; 
and this seems to us to have been particularly appropriate. 
An ovation, says a well-known manual of classical anti- 
quities, “was granted when the advantage gained, although 
“ considerable, was not sufficient to constitute a legitimate 
“ claim to the higher distinction of a triumph, or when the 
“ victory had been achieved with little bloodshed, or when 
“ hostilities had not been completely terminated, or when 
“ the contest had been carried on against base and unworthy 
“ foes.” It will here be seen how true was the popular 
instinct in according Mr. Quetcn and his comrades only the 
minor honour of an ovation. Not on one or two only, 
but, it will be observed, on every one of the grounds above 
set forth, an ovation was manifestly the proper thing. The 
advantage gained by breaking into the Bermondsey Vestry 
Hall, “although considerable,” was not of the highest 

sible amount, and the victory was “achieved with little 
“ bloodshed ”—no more, probably, than was due to a few 
scratches from the broken glass and the injuries to 
“ Skinner's hand, through his own fault in pulling away 
“ the broom-handle, which was not being used as a weapon, 
“ but only as a lever to remove the barricade.” Hostilities, 
again, were certainly “not regularly proclaimed,” nor has 
“ the war been completely terminated” ; for “Quetcn and 
“ others ” are under “ recognizances to appear at the next 
“ Sessions” ; while, as to the contest having been carried 
on against “base and unworthy foes,” that is merely 
another.way of saying that the Champions of the People 
were opposed by the Vicar of a State-supported Church 
and his myrmidons the churchwardens. 


Still, though Mr. Quetcu—whom we take to be 
no other than the tyrant-quelcher who distinguished 
himself in that office at or about the time when Authority 
raised a feeble protest against the looting of West-End 
shops by patriotic East-Enders—has not scored as highly as 
he might have done, by his bold attack on the Bermondsey 
Vestry Hall he das scored, and so emphatically has Mr. 
Sourrer and, in a less degree, Mr. Guanvitve and Mr. 
Crarke. For Mr. Sourrer “ spoke for over two hours, during 
“ which time he passed in review his early life,” and Mr. 
Quvetcu “ followed at some length, declaring that the prose- 
“cution were not seeking to vindicate the law, but to 
“rush political opponents,” and that “nothing could 
“recoup them [the defendants] as working men for the 
“ anxiety, worry, and monetary loss which they had sus- 
“ tained.” Add to this that Sir Perer Epiin gave them 
the benefit of a summing-up of over an hour in length, 
and that the learned Dr. Pankuurst defended them with a 
spirit worthy of an Erskryg, and .in language which a severe 
criticism might have objected to as of somewhat excessive 
pomposity if it had been used by counsel for the defence 
in the ship-money case. And seeing that the law appears 
to have been less perfectly clear in the matter, and that a 
conviction by a less “ patriotic” jury would have been un- 
avoidable, we cannot but think that “ Quetcn and others” 
have had luck all round. 


NORTH UIST. 


HE learned Dr. MacCulloch, in his letters to Sir Walter Scott 

on the Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland (1824), 
discourses at some length on the vain attempts of etymologists 
and antiquaries to derive the names of those islands and of the 
mountains, headlands, bays, and lochs therein. He says, eee 
with truth, that they are a mixture of Scandinavian and Gaelic. 
That Gaelic inflexions and corruptions have transformed Scandi- 
navian names, and that the Gaelic names themselves, transmitted 
orally, have undergone considerable alteration, seems probable. It 
is worthy of remark that Scott, in the Lord of the Isles, calls 
Loch Coruisk in Skye “Corriskin,” and says in a note that the 
name is derived from the word “Corrie”; and he also calls the 
sea-loch or bay, the shore of which is close to Loch Coruisk, 
Loch “Slavig.” It is invariably spelt now “Scavaig.” Such 
variations in spelling are sufficient to indicate the great uncer- 
tainty (to say the least of it) which prevails as to the true render- 
ing of the names of places in these districts. Dr. MacCulloch 
says that the name “Harris” has proved hopeless; but thet 
“Uist” simply means “ West.” The only objection we can see 


‘ereached the ears of jurors who simply could not make up 


to such an explanation is that it is so extremely obvious. North 
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Uist is a very remarkable island. It is said that at least one- 
third of it consists of lochs, and that statement is confirmed by 
a reference to the Ordnance map, and still more by an ascent of 
one of the few hills on the island, from which a pretty extensive 
view can be obtained. The eastern part of North Uist is, indeed, 
a labyrinth of lochs. Arms of the sea project into the island 
from all sides, and it is almost impossible to follow their tortuous 
courses. Then come the fresh-water lochs, which are innumer- 
able, and many of them exceedingly intricate in their windings. 
In most instances observation leads to the discovery of a system 
or chain of lochs beginning in the interior and ending at the sea. 
Although there is little uniformity in the course of such chains, 
a short description of one may give some idea of the others. Some 
distance inland there is a very large and very tortuous fresh- 
water loch, with more than three hundred islands in it—out of 
this flows a very small stream, hardly worthy to be called a burn 
—in dry weather a mere trickle—into loch No. 2. This loch is 
poe to No. 3 by a similar small stream, not many yards in 
ength. No. 3 flows into No. 4. Into No. 4 the sea comes ocea- 
sionally at high tides, but it is a fresh-water loch. No. 5 is next 
to the sea, and is invaded by the salt water twice a day. Next 
comes a sea-loch or arm of the sea proper. The inland lochs are 
inhabited by large quantities of what in Scotland are called 
brown trout, and on some, where there are boats, fine baskets 
can be taken with the fly. Sea-trout in great numbers, and 
a good many salmon, run into the lochs communicating with 
the sea, and, passing up the chain of lochs, find their way to 
spawning-beds in the upper lochs or burns. It is said that salmon 
enter the large loch No. 1, which has been mentioned, and, 
being unable to find their way back, remain there as fresh-water 
fish. This statement is not very easy of verification, for No. 1 is 
not fished now, lest the deer which frequent the islands in it 
should be disturbed, but it seems far from improbable, looking at 
the extreme intricacy of the coast-line of the loch and the small- 
ness of the outlet. It would be very interesting to ascertain 
whether salmon which have been to the sea could live and breed 
in fresh water. The young salmon and sea-trout, however, must 
find their way to the sea, and, if they do so, it is hard to under- 
stand why their parents should not. The red-deer seem partial 
to islands—on one loch on which there is a boat a herd of nine 
or ten is sometimes to be seen on a good-sized island. If rowing 
up-wind the fishermen may get very near them, and it is a fine 
sight to see them jump up, look at you for one instant, and then 
plunge into the loch and swim to the shore. 

Iler Majesty's mail steamer calls every day at Lochmaddy, 
coming on alternate days from Portree and Dunvegan. 
Lochmaddy is the principal place in North Uist—we call it 
“place” because it is neither a town nora village. There is an 
inn (a good one), a bank, a post-office, one or two dwelling- 
houses, a good many crofters’ hovels, a poor-house and a gaol; 
but these buildings are scattered over a wide area and do not 
give one the idea of belonging to one community. The gaol, as 
far as we could learn, was almost always uninhabited, and it 
was said that those who had the administration of the criminal 
law solaced themselves for want of work by much fishing and 
shooting. 

A great market is held twice a year at Lochmaddy, and it was 
& surprise to a party of fishermen staying at the hotel to see in 
such a sparsely-inhabited country an almost continuous pro- 
cession of people, cattle, and horses thronging the principal road 
which intersects the island. A few small booths or tents of a 
primitive kind made with turf in a wooden frame-work were 
erected for refreshments, but the people bivouacked with their 
cattle on the open moor and there the buying and_ selling 
took place. Every mare in North Uist seems to have a 
foal, and that foal is inseparable from her, so that for 
miles along the road there were foals following or accompanying 
carts and horses, and galloping wildly about, and getting into the 
way of everything. Few people walked; the old people sat in 
chairs in their carts, with their backs to the horse ; only one 
woman was seen riding, and that was a girl behind her father. 
The men rode; the form of saddle being a piece of sacking, kept 
in its place by being fastened with a rope round the horse's neck ; 
the stirrups being simply loops of rope, but in one instance the 
loops were distended by two pieces of wood let in at the 
bottom. 

The strangers on the island were much struck by the gravity, 
nay, sadness, of the people of North Uist. There was no merri- 
ment. Neither men nor women laughed, or even smiled. The 
very children are grave. They do not play, or run about and 
shout. Truth to tell, it would be wonderful if the people were 
merry, for they lead hard lives. They are, for the most part, 
crofters, cultivating their patch of oats or potatoes, and living in 
rough, low, thatched hovels which look miserable dwellings for 
human beings. Very little light can reach the inside of them; and 
no window, as far as our observation went, was made to open. 
Light and air are provided by the front door, which is always 
open by day; but what must the condition of such places be at 
‘mght? Some of the crofters, of course, are better off than 
others ; and some rise to the condition of small farmers. We 
"saw some i ape fields of barley at the western side of the 
island, and they were being reaped (i.e. with the sickle) by 
women. The agricultural population is said to be more pro- 
sperous in North Uist than elsewhere in the neighbourhood, and 
we heard no rumours of discontent. The whole island belongs to 
one proprietor. 


The men of the island were not remarkable in any way 
They were not tall, or well set up, or handsome ; but, ‘on the 
other hand, were not particularly small, and appeared to be 
physically strong enough for what they had to do. There was g 
singular absence of good looks and good figures among the women 
which may be accounted for if they have to do such hard work 
as reaping, while they are probably underfed. The flatness of g 
great part of North Uist, which is simply the most desolate 
moorland, and the entire absence of trees, must detract from the 
cheerfulness of life. Living on the verge of a melancholy 
must affect the character and spirits as much as, or more than 
living on the shore of a melancholy ocean; and the inhabitants 
of North Uist are certainly less cheerful than those of Kerry, 
who appear to live in very much the same way. : 

Geologically, there is nothing very remarkable in the island, 
The rock which forms its foundation is gneiss ; but there are some 
basaltic rocks at the entrance of the harbour of Lochmaddy which 
probably belong to the same great lava irruption which covered 
the northern part of Skye. There is evidence in all parts of the 
island of glacier action. The peat-beds are of great thickness, of 
excellent quality, and practically inexhaustible. 

Dr. Macculloch mentions a considerable kelp trade at Loch. 
maddy in 1824; but that has disappeared. Seaweed is now 
reduced in large quantities by heating in retorts at some works 
at Loch Eport, nearer the western side of the island, and the 
product is sent to Glasgow to be manufactured into iodine. The 
seaweed used is not that which grows in prodigious quantities 
on the rocks, but principally the deep-sea tangle (Laminaria 
digitata) which is thrown up on the western side of the island 
by the Atlantic. A very large stock, computed at many hundreds 
of tons, was to be seen stacked near the works ; by the new pro- 
cess of heating in retorts the iodine is retained, and a steamer 
comes at every spring-tide to carry away the product. 

Seals abound in North Uist, and a good many are shot for the 
sake of their oil, which is given to cattle, and is said to fatten 
them and make them sleek. It acts on them, in fact, in much 
the same way as cod-liver oil does on human beings. The fur of 
the seal is not good; but the skin is occasionally made into waist- 
coats. Wild-geese are common, and devastate the tiny crops of 
the crofters sadly. All the sea birds of the British islands are 

robably represented. Grouse are not very numerous, but some 
fair bags are made by those who shoot. The woodcock shooting is 
said to be excellent, the birds having no other cover, lying in certain 
places where there are stones and long heather ; blue-rock pigeons 
also abound in one part of the island. There are plenty of sea fish, 
such as lythe (pollack) and staithe, but few herrings. There isalsoa 
considerable lobster fishery ; one giant lobster was caughit last year 
weighing 9 lbs., and we have heard of one of 11 lbs. this year— 
quite an uncomfortable neighbour for a bather. The average 
lobster weighs about 11b.,so that an 11-pounder must bea 
monster indeed. ‘The lobsters go principally to the London 
market ; but the men who undergo the labour and exposure of 
catching them get poorly paid. To them each lobster only brings 
in from about 6d. to 8d. 

To the stranger the principal attraction of North Uist is the fish- 
ing. Special leave is required for a great many of the lochs, and 
vast numbers of them are never fished at all, and no ene knows 
what is in them. But people staying at the hotel at Lochmaddy 
can get very fair trout-fishing, and good sea-trout fishing if the 
season is favourable. Great runs of sea-trout take place when 
heavy rain and a spring tide occur at"the same time ; and, if the 
fisherman can meet with the fish before they have distributed 
themselves in the larger lochs, he may bring home a heavy creel, 
including, possibly, a salmon. 


A CLERICAL BROTHERHOOD. 


N Tuesday next, at the meeting of the Church Congress at 
Cardiff, Canon Medd will read a paper which will open 
the subject of a recommendation contained in the Report to Con- 
vocation, presented by the Bishop of Rochester’s Committee, ” 
the best means of supplying the spiritual destitution existing ™ 
our great towns. No one will be disposed to quarrel wi f 
neral tenour of the Report. Magnificent as the machinery 0 
the Church of England is, and self-devoted as are the lives of 
large majority of its ministers, vast numbers of the people of our 
towns live and die without having had any religious — 
brought to bear upon them, at least since their childhood. od 
missionaries are easily found for any foreign land, the evang® 
tion of our own people is really only partially accomplish " 
year by year the need becomes more erp for increased & wh 
at home. All men look to the Church of England, as the Chu 
of the nation, to find a remedy ; and its members, of every “4 
are not unwilling to accept the responsibility laid upon per 
What, however, is to be the remedy? The efforts made to by 
the religious or social condition of the East End of London 
forming Halls, in which a number of young men of the¥/PT 


class live together and carry on work of one kind or ® 
among their poorer neighbours, seem to have suggested one of “ 


chief proposals of the Bishop's Committee. They reco 
formation of a Brotherhood, at once clerical an extra 
the members of which are to live together in different 
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at the di of their Warden, and carry on work in any parish 
to which he, acting on the request of the incumbent, may choose 
tosend them. The Brethren, it is proposed, are to bind them- 
selves for certain periods, or until they are released by authority, 
yows analogous to those taken by the religious of the middle ages 
yows, that is, of poverty, celibacy, and obedience. This scheme 
has aroused the indignation of several members of the Evangelical 
and others, and their opinions have been collected by the 
editor of Church and People, the organ of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, and have already appeared, in part at least, in many 
of the daily papers. 

While we consider, for reasons which we shall give later 
on, that the institution of the proposed Brotherhood would 
be a most unwise step, some of the answers sent to Church 
and People strike us as rather foolish. They seem mainly in- 

ired by a horror of any custom prevalent in the Church 
before the Blessed Reformation. If, however, an observance or 
eustom can be shown to be fitted for the wants of the pre- 
gent day, we for our part should like it all the better for its 
bearing the stamp of antiquity and forming a fresh tie between 
the present and past of our Church. Lord Grimthorpe, as_posi- 
tive and violent as ever, foams at the idea which he has conjured 
up of a restoration of “ clerical superiority and all Popery except 
the Pope.” We are not aware that any cleric was ever supreme 
in England except the Pope, and his supremacy in ecclesiastical 
affairs was by no means complete or undisputed; and what 
Popery without the Pope may be we must leave to Lord Grim- 

to define. To him alone of the objectors is it given to see 
that the scheme has such terrible and far-reaching consequences. 
There is, however, a feeling among them that the Committee 
virtually to re-establish medizval monasticism. To this 
wemust demur. Although our earliest missionaries were monks, 
the general character of medieval monasticism was claustral ; its 
imary aim was to do good to the soul of the monk. The life of 
S: new Brethren would be spent mainly outside the walls of 
their houses ; and the primary aim of the Brotherhood would be 
to do good to the souls—and we hope the bodies also—of others. 
If its opponents had likened the Committee's scheme to the 
foundation of the mendicant Orders, they would have been nearer 
the truth ; and the Friars for a time at least regenerated society. 
The Dean of Ripon seems to have had some confused idea of this. 
He speaks, if the extract from his letter before us is printed 
correctly, of the decline of the “ Cistercian Friars”—a body which 
he has been the first to discover. They, it seems, went about 
doing _ in Norfolk and elsewhere, which is impossible in the 
case of Cistercians. Was he thinking of Franciscans? He says 
that his Friars became degenerate when they formed societies 
under vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedience. But all 
Franciscans were from the first bound by these vows, and 
societies of Franciscans were formed here the very year after the 
Order was introduced into England. He further urges that Our 
Lord did not command that His ministers should live and 
work together. To which we may add that neither did He 
command that any of them should become deans; yet, never- 
theless, it has been wisely ordained that there should be a 
Dean of Ripon. And as regards his contention that the work 
of evangelization cannot be carried on by men who are bound 
vows, we may remark that he must be strangely igno- 
rant of the history of the great Saint of his own church, 
Bishop Wilfrid. But, to return to the character of the proposed 
Brotherhood, the really important difference between it and a 
monastic Order would be that the vows of its members would be 
revocable. The perpetual obligation of vows was the strength 
and essence of monasticism. It insured peace, and generally 
contentment ; for men do not pass their lives in fretting against 
the irrevocable. Matters would be wholly different in an Order 
in which vows could, even with some difficulty, be cast aside. 
The Brotherhood of the Committee’s scheme would not be 
monastic, though we grant that it would present a superficial and 
somewhat ridiculous resemblance to a monastic Order. 

In spite of what we have said as to some of the remarks of 
those who object to the scheme, we agree with 2 great deal that 

been urged against it. It is open to objection on the score 
both of the proposed vows and of the relations which it will 
bring about between the Brethren and the incumbents of parishes. 
Vows of the kind proposed were for ages regarded as the means 
of entrance into a higher life than that led by secular persons. 
It is different now; and we can scarcely suppose that the 
Committee believe that a man who renounces the obligations of 
wealth, who refuses to marry, and puts himself under the orders 
of another, lives a higher life than the husband and father who 
discharges his duties to society, and recognizes no obligations save 
those of his own conscience. ‘The vows which they would revive, 
mMstead of awakening reverence and exercising a wholesome influ- 
ce on society, will only excite laughter. They will be held to 

}& mere attempt at archaism, a feeble imitation of the real 

, which they certainly do not wish to see re-established. No 
Power can enforce their observance ; they can have no legal obli- 
Sation, and as they are to be revocable, no moral force either. How 
18 @ revocable vow of poverty to be worked? If a man gives 
up his income and retains his capital he has not renounced 
private property. If he surrenders his capital, how is he to get 
It | again when he wishes to revoke his vow? If any one 
Wishes to give all his goods to feed the poor, or to endow a 
Brotherhood, he can do so without making a vow about it. 

in lies the virtue of a vow of obedience? As long as a 


man remains a member of a society he must, of course, obey its 
rules. But a vow of obedience means a great deal more than 
this. What it does mean may, as Dr. Maitland pointed out in 
his Dark Ages, easily be learnt from the “ Rule of St. Benedict,” 
cap. iv. Such a vow is wholly different from a legal obligation 
to obey an official superior. ‘That has well-marked limits, which 
are absent in the case of a vow to obey a private person. Surely 
a man is not to be honoured for submitting himself to the will of 
another who has no legal claim to his obedience. Lastly, what 
on earth is the good of a revocable vow of celibacy—a vow not 
to marry until you choose to do so? Are these vows to be 
imposed simply to insure the usefulness of a brother while he 
remains a member of the Order? Vows which are condemned 
by the world as foolish are scarcely likely to win respect for 
the men who take them, and it is at least exceedingly doubtful 
whether a celibate clergyman is as well fitted to work amongst 
the poor as one with a wife and family. The other objection to 
the scheme which we share with some of the writers to the 
editor of Church and People is that it will lead to a conflict of 
authority in parishes, and will add to the burden already borne 
by the parson. Let us suppose the case of a rector of a town- 
parish who is anxious for help. The Brotherhood will, in most 
cases, be a Bishop's pet, a part of the diocesan organization over 
which he will exercise a good deal of immediate control. The rector 
will therefore be pressed in various ways to apply to the Warden 
of a neighbouring House. Ile does so possibly with some mis- 
givings, knowing that young curates are, as Lord Grimthorpe 
says, not always easy to manage, and suspecting that a you 
Brother, fresh from a place specially calculated to foster ¢ celal 
priggishness, and with the feeling of superiority which his vows 
give him over a rector with a nursery and a scanty income from 
tithes, will not be a more amenable assistant than the avera 
curate. The Brother naturally works on the lines laid down in 
his House, and the rector who dislikes them finds that his re- 
monstrances are disregarded. He appeals to the Warden, who 
naturally upholds his subordinate, and at last, after much worry, 
the rector is forced to exert his legal right to put a stop to the 
ministrations of a clergyman who may have secured a party in his 
parish, and to declare war against an institution which is a 
favourite with his Bishop and the Diocesan Societies’ Board. Arch- 
deacon Blakeney and the Vicar of Kensington give prominence to 
the disastrous effect which would be produced by a conflict of 
authority in parochial matters. The right remedy for the present 
need is, as the Vicar of Kensington says, to augment the number 
of curates, and, we may add, of vicars also. The parochial 
system is capable of indefinite expansion as regards the sub-divi- 
sion of cures and the number of clergy, and the more it is 
expanded the stronger it will be for good ; it will only be weak- 
ened by setting up anew Order with an undefined position, and 
with superiors other than the incumbents of the parishes in 
which its members work. As the population grows, so also 
should the number of cures and of parochial clergy. It is 
mainly a matter of money, and Churchmen are not wont to be 
backward in supplying means forthe promotion of the spiritual 
good of the nation. We see no reason for weakening a system 
approved by long experience and a noble record in order to 
obtain the services of an unpaid body of clergymen. If a clergy- 
man is willing and able to work without stipend, let him put 
himself, as it is well known some do, at the disposal of an over- 
worked rector, and become his unpaid curate. ir he is unwilling 
to work as a curate, and demands a position more or less inde- 
pendent of the incumbent, he is likely to cause the rector more 
trouble than his services are worth. 


LLASSA AND ITS SCAPEGOAT. 


| iy’ seemed at one time extremely probable that the British 
force encamped in the Jalepla Pass would be constrained to 
march on Llassa before the Thibetans learned the impropriety of 
encroaching on Sikkim territory. Happily the sharp lesson ad- 
ministered by General Graham to the trespassers relieved the 
men under his orders from the interesting but troublesome task 
of penetrating to the capital of Thibet. Llassa therefore remains 
unvisited by Englishmen, except by the eccentric Manning, 
whose proposed travels filled his affectionate correspondent, 
Charles Lamb, with horror at the idea of a “Tartar fellow eat- 
ing my friend, and adding the cool malignity of mustard and 
vinegar.” For Bogle, Warren Hastings’s agent, did not pene- 
trate beyond Teshu Lumbo. Nor does there seem much imme- 
diate prospect of English or European travellers finding their 
way to the mysterious city of monks, unless the Russian 
expedition under Prejevalsky's successor should fulfil its boasts. 
The only chance of supplementing the meagre information about 
the place and its inhabitants collected by the French mis- 
sionaries or their Italian predecessors lies in the enterprise of 
those native explorers whom the Government of India sends 
forth from time to time into regions inaccessible to the European. 
These adventurous emissaries, whose identity is ee my | dis- 
guised under false initials in their reports, have already gleaned 
much knowledge about trans-frontier countries, and have even 
been among the Llassa people taking notes without detection. 


An itinerary of one of these wanderers who made that distant 
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metropolis his goal has just. been published in the Indian _surve. 

records and contains much interesting information. “U. G., 

by which collocation of initials our explorer must be known, set 
out from Darjeeling, and beyond shaking cane-bridges, a diffi- 
culty of breathing caused by the rarefied air in the lofty passes 
he crossed, and exorbitant charges for the use of ponies, he had 
not much to complain of until he found himself well in Thibet. 
The first distinctive mark of the country of monks and priests 
was anunnery. But there was no romance about this cloister. 
The care of large flocks of sheep and goats formed the occu- 
pation of these sisters, and our traveller complains that 
they were “very dirty” and their faces were “very black.” 
However, they appear to have been civil to the explorer and 
his wife; for, in order better to keep up the disguise of being a 
pilgrim, “ U. G.” took the devoted partner of his bosom with him. 
A succession of hot springs, temples, and caves with grotesque 
local legends, brought him to a great monastery at Shalu, where 
the famous magical arts of the Thibetan initiated are taught. 
But the magic did not make much impression on so experienced 
a traveller, who had the criticism of the Bengal Educational 
Department at command ; and, indeed, it appears from his account 
to singularly childish. One test of initiation is to sit on a 
heap of barley without displacing a seed; but then you have to 
exist in an underground cave for eleven years previously. A 
little further on a high-priest of the degraded cult, which finds 
such curious votaries in Europe, induced him to promise the 
repetition of certain forms of prayer to a local deity 3,000 times 
a day. But as “U. G.” found this wearisome, the high-priest let 
him off for a douceur with 1,000 prayers and “as many more as 
he could manage.” Three thousand priests were collected at this 
spot. 

Yee this district the adventurous couple descended to the 
lakes and the great plateaux of Thibet, where they found 
plenty of cultivation. A misunderstanding with the local 
officials got them into trouble, and revealed their true cha- 
racter as explorers, but the officials proved to be good-natured, 
end winked at their journey for an inconsiderable bribe. More 
rough country intervened before the neighbourhood of Llassa 
was reached, the environs of which appear to be very deserted 
and unsafe. But at last “U.G.” and his wife succeeded in 
stealing into the city at night, and he took up his lodgings 
with a Chinese sergeant, as this would excuse his baggage 
from inspection. Ile continued in Llassa for some days, and 
contrived to take certain measurements of its size. The fear 
of detection, however, made his residence somewhat anxious 
and uncomfortable, and in particular he was alarmed at a grow- 
ing intimacy between his wife and the wife of his host, and 
feared for the revelations which might slip out in the confidential 
chats between the ladies. On the question of female discretion 
“U. G.” evidently shared the opinions of Shakspeare’s Hotspur. 
It cannot be said that he brought back a very full or clear 
account of the constitution of the Llassa government. But that 
is perhaps excusable. The relations of the secular to the eccle- 
siastical power, and of both to the Chinese residents, are difficult to 
grasp, because they are constantly fluctuating within certain limits. 
On the whole, however, the chief power resides with the monks, 
who generally manage the election of the Dalai Lama, through 
some “pious person” who commands public confidence, and is 
perhaps also in their interest. But the Lama’s power is also 
controlled from time to time by a prophet or oracle. One wielder 
of oracular power was in great repute during “ U. G.’s” stay, and 
had interfered to prevent the Lama being selected by lot in the 
usual manner. The heaven-born child was “designated” by a 
pious monk who saw his image in a lake. 

This oracular personage, indeed, has to be consulted on all State 
affairs, and one of his functions is, like Zadkiel, to prophesy the 
events of the coming twelvemonth at the new year. He is held 
to be very sacred, and even high officials have been fined for look- 
ing on him. But for a certain period in the year his authority is 
in abeyance, and at that time a sort of carnival seems to be held 
in Llassa, and huge processions of monks are organized. During 
this time the annual scapegoat is driven into the wilderness. 
The man who is avis or this invidious part (it does not 
appear by what method) is allowed a week’s license in the 
market-place previous to his expulsion. With face painted half- 
white and half-black, and with the wildest antics, he helps him- 
self from the stalls at nominal prices, and shakes a black yak’s 
tail over the heads of people who thereby transfer their ill-luck 
to him. Before his time is up he also solemnly plays dice with 
one of the minor Lamas, the understanding being that the Lama 
shall take his place if luck goes against him. But as the Lama’s 
dice have six marked on every face, while the Scapegoat throws 
with the ordinary cubes, it is, to use a vulgar expression, a case 
of “heads I win; tails you lose.” Finally, the “bearer of one 
year’s ill-luck,” as the Thibetans call him, is hunted out into the 
wilderness for six months, with every man’s hand against him, 
and his hand against every man. If he survives, he is allowed 
to re-enter society as one of its ordinary members at the expira- 
tion of his term. As this account of the Llassa Scapegoat tallies 
with a previous account brought back by an Indian explorer 
from Thibet there is no reason to doubt its accuracy, or to refuse 
to credit Llassa with preserving this ancient religious institution 
in its most primitive form. “U. G.” also brought back some 
interesting notes about Thibetan burial-customs, which in some 
instances resemble the exposure of the dead to the vultures by 
the Parsis. But he and his wife were quite ready to leave the 


capital, and they got back to Indian territory by the shortest 
route without serious mishap, passing on their way seyera] 
gigantic images of Buddha, and a = prayer-wheels per. 


forming vicarious devotions for mankin 


THE APPLE AND PEAR CONFERENCE, 


_ is no room for debate upon the culture of apples and 
pears in this realm henceforward. The Royal Horticultura] 
Society summoned a council of the learned last October and 
laid down rules, by consensus of experts, which can scarcely be 
challenged. They are published in a bulky little volume. Ble 
where, some writer whose qualifications are not always apparent 
to the uninitiated—nor to the initiated either, perhaps—lays down 
a law, quotes what he will in support of it, and refutes opponents 
whom he himself selects. But in this admirable compilation al] 
who bear a part are recognized authorities, and the critics speak 
for themselves. Upon such questions as the tenure of land under 
fruit, and the means of overcoming the “ great railway difficulty,” 
the soundest and most successful of horticulturists has no special 
quality to pronounce ; but, though we be not convinced by his 
arguments, it is well at least to know how the important class he 
represents regard these matters. Upon the choice and prepara- 
tion of land for orchards, through all the processes of planting, 
culture, harvest, and storage, the gentlemen who contribute to 
the work speak ev cathedrd. The project of a conference arose 
naturally from the Apple Congress of 1883 and the Pear 
Congress of 1885. Each of these assemblies wrought so much 
public good, within the limits appointed, that all who take 
interest in fruit-growing demanded an extension of the idea. It 
was the purpose of those former meetings to secure a represen- 
tation of every variety of apple or pear grown in England, to fix, 
once for all, the name by which it should be recognized, to 
ascertain which are most favoured in different parts of the 
country, and to denounce, with all the weight of the Royal 
Tforticultural Society, such varieties as are not worth cultiva- 
tion at the present day. There are signs enough that these 
objects have been gained, practically, though years must elapse 
before amateurs and farmers and small nurserymen can be 
induced to abandon the old ways. But the great fruit shows 
since 1883 display a striking regard for the Society’s lessons, 
The desperate confusion of names is almost at an end. The 
kinds pronounced suitable for a district already begin to take 
the lead there ; and the large nurserymen have thrown aside 
those varieties which are condemned. It may be noted that 
a general verdict, collected over all England, places Warner's 
King at the head of the list of apples, Blenheim Orange 
next, and King of the Pippins third. We do not find sucha 
useful hint in connexion with pears. The Conference met at 
Chiswick on October 16, 1888, and separated on the 20th. Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, President of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
opened the proceedings with a speech, mildly cautioning an im- 
ulsive public against the observations upon fruit culture “ that 
oe been made by gentlemen occupying positions in the political 
world, very often somewhat at a loss for a subject.” It is not to 
be supposed that the raising of hardy fruit will dispel those 
troubles that afflict the agricultural interest. In the succeeding 
days fourteen experts dealt with one point or another bearing 
upon the cultivation of apples and peafs; and the audience, ex- 
perts also, commented upon their views. : 
In order to begin at the beginning we may take the penulti- 
mate paper first. Before one can plant and manure and prune 
and gather and distribute, it is obviously needful to secure the 
ground, and very grave questions arise at once upon this matter. 
In fact, Mr. W. F. Béar does not hesitate to say that landlords, 
land laws, railway rates, and middlemen, “in my opinion, have 
retty much all to do with” success in fruit-raising. The land 
aws are directly opposed to planting, so far as they go. Men 
whose estates are settled will not sink capital in an enterprise 
the benefit of which they may probably not live to enjoy 
if they have younger children to provide for; and Mr. Béar 
assumes that such landowners form a large majority of their 
class. As for tenants, without the consent of the landlord im 
writing, the law fails to allow them any compensation what- 
soever for capital sunk in the planting of fruit ; “and I 
doubt whether that consent can be obtained by one out of 8 
hundred tenants.” Even a long lease is “a delusion ” as security, 
unless it contain compensation clauses or embody a right 
assignment ; for the man may be obliged to remove, or he mij 
die and his executors may be unwilling to carry on the business 
Mr. Béar personally advocates a free sale of improvements, W! 
a right of pre-emption to the landlord. He readily admits that 
the latter has certain just claims which should be protected iM 
making the terms of a free sale, and “elsewhere on many 0cté- 
sions” he has shown how that can be done. He admits, als 
that free sale is an unpopular suggestion in this country. + 
easier and simpler process would be to strike out the stipulation 
in the Agricultural Holdings Act which requires the landlord's 
consent before a tenant is entitled to compensation for planting 
fruit-trees. A simple “reform,” indeed! which miglit impose ® 
fine of 1,000/. or 5,000/. on the luckless gentleman for his tenants 
speculations. Mr. Béar anticipates that, if it were carried, e 
land-owning class would instantly and ej era demand a 
sale, and thus his object would be reached by another path. 
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audience did not offer any useful comment upon these remarks, 
put we gather that the point at issue excites much warm feeling, 
as well it may. Mr. W. Paul quoted an astonishing incident at 
Knockholt, in Kent. A farmer there, who was not allowed to 
renew his tenancy nor could obtain compensation, has rooted up 
a steam-plough thirty acres of raspberry bushes in the most 
ect condition, which returned upwards of 1,690/. this present 
Mr. Paul argued, with force, that our system of charges 
on land under a fruit crop is grossly unjust to the planter. He 
can get no return for four years at least, and when the return 
comes, his charges are raised. In equity, he should pay nothing 
during those years when he receives nothing. His outlay is great. 
From various returns it would seem that the average cost of pre- 
ing soil, buying trees, planting, staking, four years’ cultivation 
Pefore the crop begins to pay, rent, rates, &c., will not be less 
than 307. per acre. The return may be large truly, where all 
surroundings are favourable. Mr. Paul expects more than fifty 
rcent. on his orchard. But it is cruel to quote such figures. 
Upon the actual processes for establishing an orchard, we 
cannot enter here. The soundest rules and the latest applications 
are detailed at length by the most competent authorities. The 
first words of the first paper contain a hint of the useful service to 
be expected from this volume. Beginners, says Mr. George 
Bunyard, from his experience, are apt to distrust the nurseryman. 
They think he will recommend such varieties as he may wish to 
dispose of, and, with ingenuous shrewdness, they go round the 
market, inquiring of the salesmen what kinds of apple or pear 
are most in demand. That course, indeed, looks judicious. But 
the hones‘ salesman can tell no more than he knows. His 
stock reaches him from many quarters. The fruit which sells 
best may have come from the Land’s End or from Kent, 
and be quite unsuitable to Lincolnshire, for instance. Many of 
the finest sorts produce a very small crop, others grow very 
slowly, others seldom make good trees, and thus the land is 
not fully utilized. The best plan, formerly, was to look round 
the gardens of one’s neighbourhood, and observe what kinds 
flourished “ with a clean and kindly growth.” That will always 
be prudent ; but we have here a report from every county of 
England, stating which varieties are found, upon the whole, most 
successful there; one from the Northern, Midland, and Southern 
Divisions of Scotland; one each from North and South Wales, 
from Jersey, and from Ireland. Such lists, of course, can be no 
more than the roughest guides for a planter; but indirectly they 
should be very valuable, for intelligent nurserymen, we may 
hope, will gradually collect those sorts which are recommended 
for their county, and they will be capable of advising the beginner 
about his special circumstances if he can persuade himself to trust 
them. We are mostly used to think that it is an operation rank- 
ing among the simplest in horticulture to-plant an apple-tree. 
That pleasing fancy is challenged and routed with vehemence 
again and again by the experts. “The practice of sticking in a 
few trees in the way one would stick in a post cannot be too 
loudly condemned.” It is an initial error which no goodness of 
soil, no care in the aftertime, can remedy. Hardly less important is 
the choice of situation, adapted both to apples and pears in general, 
and also to the variety in particular. Mr. W. Paul told a sad story 
of an orchard planted in the bottom of a valley. He foresaw what 
would happen; but the money was already spent. Year after 
year the trees blossomed finely, but little or no fruit appeared. The 
unhappy planter has just dug them all up and cropped his ground 
with vegetables, We may enumerate the papers read, which 
really contain, with the appendices, all. that is necessary for 
beginners to understand. Mr. George Bunyard deals with 
“ Apples for Profit”; Mr. W. Paul, F.L.S., with “Fruit Culture 
for Profit in the Open Air”; Mr. W. Wildsmith with “ Dessert 
Pears”; Mr. Shirley Hibberd with “Pruning.” This latter is 
calculated to make old-fashioned gardeners appeal to the secular 
arm, so deadly heretical it is. Doubtless his audience were 
familiar with such views, and they heard him patiently, even 
with some approval, but all who joined the debate persisted in 
assuming that the speaker did not really mean what he appeared 
to say—which is droll. Then Mr. Edmond Tonks, B.C.L., dilated 
with originality and force upon “ Canker in Fruit Trees”; while 
Mr. James Douglas explains the “Cause and Cure” of that deadly 
t. Mr. J. Fraser points out the “ Enemies of the Apple and 
ear,” finding a good word for the sparrow, which Mr. Roupell 
endorses ; but Mr. R. Dean lifted up his voice bitterly upon the 
other side, declaring the sparrow to be a “ thoroughly heathenish 
bird,” which devours not his fruit only, but even his blossom. 
Mr. J. Cheal treats “ Apples for Sussex”; Mr. W. Coleman 
Orchards in the West Midlands”; Mr. Malcolm Dunn “ Apples 
and Pears for Scotland”; Mr. C. B. Saunders “ Cultivation in 
dersey”; Mr. F. J. Bailie “Production and Distribution” ; 
Mr. W. F. Béar « Compensation for Orchard Planting”; Mr. D. 
Tallerman, K.F.J., F.K.ELS., “The Railway Difficulty.” The 
liar grievances on this score are put forward in a most 
tive way, and a radical treatment is urged, which, no doubt, 
Will be laid before the public in due time. Mr. Tallerman illus- 
tes his views with a very striking map to show the proportion 
Which orchard ground and market-gardens bear to population in 
every county of England. As he says, “The facts és disclosed 
are of a startling character, proving that in the major portion of 
country there is little or no fruit or green foods locally pro- 
to supply the requirements of the people.” It is, indeed, 
‘very singular map. Of all counties Hereford bas most orchards, 
and actually least of market-gardens—less than Westmoreland, 


far less than Rutland. Westmoreland, however, stands lowest 
all round, alike in fruit and garden produce. Wales is sadly 
deficient ; all the Western counties must depend on importation 
if they consume anything like an average quantity of green food. 
These are points to note wherever we cast an eye over this 
curious record. Lancashire, with 3,454,441 inhabitants, has almost 
exactly the same area laid down in orchards and market-gardens 
as has Nottingham, with 391,815, and Cambridge, with 185,594; 
much less of both than Worcestershire, with 380,283. The map 
is well worth study on its own account; and, if Mr. Tallerman 
can sustain his argument that the extraordinary deficiency in 
certain districts is due to the abuses of our railway system, he 
supplies a very potent weapon to the foes of the Companies, who 
were well armed before. 


THE LANCASHIRE PLATE. 


T has been often said this season that the two-year-olds are 
very superior to the three-year-olds, and that Donovan himself 
owes his extraordinary success in a great measure to the exce 
tional inferiority of his contemporaries. If this were the case, it 
might have been thought that a two-year-old of such merit as 
Heaume would have been expected to beat Donovan over seven 
furlongs when receiving 12 lbs. more than weight for age from 
him. Yet Heaume was hardly ever mentioned as a likely winner, 
even when it was still supposed that he might start. With the 
exception of an extreme outsider, the only two-year-old that 
started for this valuable stake was a foreigner, M. M. Ephrussi’s 
Alicante, a remarkably fine chestnut filly by Hermit, that had 
won all the races for which she had hitherto run and but little 
short of 3,000/. in stakes. Among the three-year-olds, Chitabob 
was considered the most likely colt to beat Donovan ; and, if there 
was anything in the theory that his failure in the St. Leger was 
owing to the length of the course, it seemed reasonable to expect 
that he would do better over one that was only half the distance. 
Then, on the principle that what has happened once may happen 
twice, there was something to be said for Enthusiast, who had 
beaten Donovan by a head for the Two Thousand, over a course 
differing only by a furlong from that for the Lancashire Plate; 
yet his five defeats by Donovan within six months were not 
encouraging to his supporters. Minthe, the winner of the 
One Thousand, had little, if any, chance on public form; but 
she had been improving greatly as the autumn advanced, and 
her defeat of Carmine at Doncaster had been highly creditable. 
Pioneer had run second to Donovan in the early spring; but 
since then his form had rather deteriorated than improved. St. 
Patrick, although a useful sort of horse, could not claim to be 
considered more than second-rate; he had, however, 10 lbs. less 
to carry than several of his opponents. The only four-year-old 
that started was Seabreeze, who had won the Lancashire Plate 
last year, as well as other stakes, worth in all more than 20,0001. ; 
but as she had become a roarer, and had suffered several defeats 
this season in races over a mile and a mile and a quarter, her 
chance seemed small; the only question was whether she might 
not be able to run for seven furlongs without being hampered by 
her infirmity. 

After the field of twenty-four that ran last year, it was 
disappointing to see only eleven going to the post on Saturday 
last. On the former occasion it was also a more interesting race. 
Odds of 5 to 1 were then laid against the favourite; five horses 
were backed at from 5 down to 10 to 1; and three more stood at 
from 14 to 16 to 1. This time it was a very different affair. 
Odds of 6 to 4 were required upon the favourite, 9 to 2 was laid 
against Alicante, 7 to 1 was laid against Chitabob, and, with the 
exception of St. Patrick at 14 to 1, the rest of the field stood at 
from 20 to 200 to 1. After a very short delay, there was a good 
start; and, as soon as the horses had settled into their strides, 
Chitabob made the running. This policy was unexpected with a 
horse somewhat wanting in condition and under suspicion of 
unsoundness, especially as the course was very heavy. After 
running a furlong, he increased his lead to two or three lengths; 
and on nearing the awkward turn he, with all the leading horses, 
hurried still more in order to escape a scrimmage. This they suc- 
ceeded in doing; but those in their rear were not so fortunate, as 
there was some crowding, if not cannoning, and St. Patrick 
“ scraped the rails,” while the French filly, Alicante, was “ inter- 
fered with.” On entering the straight, Chitabob was still leading, 
and Donovan had made his way almost to his heels. In the mean- 
time, Enthusiast was bearing to one side, as he has several times 
done before to the chagrin of his admirers. Seabreeze and Pioneer 
were next to Chitabob and Donovan, but neither of them showed 
any signs of rushing to the front, and it was already evident that 
the race lay between the two leaders. Halfway up the straight, 
Fred Barrett brought Donovan up to Chitabob, and the pair raced 
side by side until they had almost reached the distance ; then Don- 
ovan drew away from him, and gradually increased his lead until 
he reached the judge's chair, a winner by two lengths. Chitabob, 
thereby winning 1,500/., finished just as far in advance of Alicante, 
who well deserved the 50o0/. given to the third in the race, for work- 
ing her way so forward after having been disappointed at the awk- 
ward turn. Odds have been laid on Donovan for cach of the races 
for which he has run this season, including the 85 to 20 that was 
laid on him for the Two Thousand which he lost. His enormous 


winnings of 54,694/. 10s. in two years have already been reported 
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even in journals which rarely notice racing; but no one who 
understands anything about the Turf will commit the error of 
supposing that his unparalleled gains necessarily prove him to be 
the best horse that has ever carried racing colours ; nor should those 
who make such a point of his running often, and almost always 
winning, forget that he has only run in six races this season. th 


“a pearl,” or have substituted “onyx.” But read “ onion” and 
all is clear :— 


The King shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath, 

An in the cup an union shall he throw. 
True, the context requires that the “ union” should be some. 
ing precious, but can we think of anything more precious, in 


certain circumstances, than, say, a stewed Spanish onion, or one 
“that hath been cool’d a long age ” in pickle, or a tiny “ escalonia” 
in salad, or a “ suspicion” of garlic on the dish which bears your 
English beefsteak after long absence among frog-eaters. Let us 
pity the woes of an unhappy man who, voyaging from the Iberian 


A woman's gift 
To rain a shower of commanded tears. 
There are other allusions to the same vegetable in the works of 
“our immortal bard.” In Henry V. it is the leek, and Fluellen 
makes Pistol eat his leek. Considering the number of allusions 
to onions, leeks, scallions, shallots, and garlic in Shakspeare and 


written anything like a complete treatise on the genus “ aldium.” 
Some enthusiastic Unionist might take up the subject if it is true 
that the word “onion” is derived from the Latin “ wnio.” The 
successive pearl-coloured layers of which the delicious, though 


scientific description is much to the point; “the bulbous root is 


ing to the soil and climate.” Much might be made of this, pro- 


leasing an object ought to bring wholesomeness to the most 
jaundiced vision. Its eflect on the nose is another thing. There 
is something symptomatic of selfishness in food which we all like 
to eat ourselves, and all wish equally to withhold from our 
neighbours. Considered, however, wholly in the abstract, the onion | F 
and its congeners are very interesting plants, and have natural, 
historical, literary, chemical, and philological associations by no 


names of the Jerusalem artichoke and of its attractive product, 


disquisition on sainfoin, its meaning and derivation ? But nobody 
seems to have troubled himself about scallions and shallots. Yet 


There is, or was, a town named Askelon, and both these names 
are derived from it. At least, so they say who ought to know. 
But may not anything be derived from anything else if we go | V 
to the East? Some ingenious linguists say that Moor and 
Moorish come direct from gharb, the Arabic word for the west— 


vince of Portugal. But to derive shallot from Askelon requires 
an equal effort on the part of the supreme human intellect. Mr. 
Knaggs, who has recently edited a compilation on Onions and 
Cress (Pickering & Chatto), merely remarks that “eschalots, or, 
strictly speaking, scalions, take their name from Ascalon.” In | a 
Mr. Annandale’s Imperial Dictionary there is mention of “ scal- 
lions” and the Aldium ascalonicum, and Beaumont and Fletcher 


are quoted :— 


What a scallion-faced rascal ’t is! 


But Mr. Knaggs may be correct with his one 2. Lord Tennyson, | + 


As leek is an English word, as old as the language, we may 


is gar-leac, meaning the “ dart leek,” from the dart-shaped leaf; 


Garden, tells us that Galen calls garlic “the countryman’s 


by them :— 


but their ancestors of the Captivity were not so particular, and the 
Israelites in their wanderings longed for the Egyptian leeks, 
onions, and garlic, as well as for the cucumbers and melons. 
There is no odour so common in Oriental towns as that produced 
by the various forms of this root, and possibly the modern fond- 
ness for coffee developed by Turks and Arabs may be partly 
caused by the fact that it takes away both the taste and the smell 
of onions, if not also of garlic. There would not be a word to say 
against either were it not for this subsequent disadvantage. To 
return to Shakspeare, what else can he have alluded to in the 
last scene of Hamlet? We may make a present of the question 
to the commentators who have tried to explain “ union” by 


composed of a series of concentric coats, and varies in size accord- | country fair. i 
or down to it, and, as there is no reason to suppose that the daily 


petly treated. The long and sustained contemplation of so | papers exaggerated their accounts of the reception bestowed upon 

the principal members of the Gaiety company on the occasion of 
their return from a foreign tour, it is evident that if Garrick 
himself had revisited the stage there could have been no greater 
show of enthusiasm than that created by the appearance of Miss 


| coast in a schooner laden with oranges and onions, was long 

becalmed, so that the vegetables decayed, with the result that 

women’s parts, and unendowed with our traveller, when at length he reached home, could never care 
ted for either the golden fruit or the silvery root again. 


THE NEW BURLESQUE. 
URLESQUE, as presented at the Gaiety Theatre, is a 


the older poets, it is rather strange that nobody has hitherto B 

curious product containing much that does not fit into any 
recognized variety of dramatic performance. The music-hall 
contributes not a little, the resources of the entertainer have 
been drawn upon, the Ethiopian serenader or Christy Minstrel 


perhaps too fragrant, bulb is composed, are very suggestive. Its | furnishes something, the stage proper is occasionally suggested, 
and so is the buffoon who grins through a horse-collar at a 


Audiences have, however, been educated up to it, 


‘arren and Mr. Leslie. Moreover, this enthusiasm was main- 


tained throughout the evening, notwithstanding that the burlesque 
occupied nearly four hours in representation. 


No doubt there is something contagious about the reckless 


means unworthy of close investigation. Some people have occu- t , e 
pied themselves diligently in hunting up the meaning of the | dash and unrestrained spirit with which Mr. Leslie and Miss 
Farren fulfil their tasks, and the actor possesses a vein of 


Palestine soup. Did we not recently hear a most interesting | wildly eccentric humour that surprises and diverts. One never 
knows what he will do next, beyond the fact that it is almost 


sure to be something unexpected and laughable. lis proceed- 
these two names would carry a philological lecture in themselves. | ings do not bear description; it is the manner that amuses. 
d As for burlesque, very little—it may almost be said no—endea- 


vour is made to parody or make capital out of the incidents of 


fietor Hugo's fine drama. Mr. Leslie is set down in the pro- 
mme as Don Cesar de Bazan, and Miss Farren as the hero; 
ut except a hint of the relations between Ruy Blas and the 


a word preserved in a nearer form in Algarve, the western pro- | Queen no suggestion is taken from the plot, and these relations 

are so twisted that finally Don Salluste’s ex-lacquey wins the 
Royal hand by success in a competitive a The assump- 
tion of character is, in fact, merely a peg on which to hang songs, 
dances, mimicries, and extravagances of all sorts. The actor and 


ctress appear as schoolgirls in white muslin, as chimney-sweeps 


with sooty faces, and as wandering actors, giving a —— 
burlesque of a scene between Pauline and Claude Me h 
Miss Farren changes a glittering dress for the rags of a crossing 
sweeper, and Mr. Leslie transforms himself into a hybrid Scoto- 
Irishman, half his face and body being made up and dressed in 


notte; then 


he guise of the stage representative of Caledonia, the other half 


who has immortalized the other word, spells it with one 7; but . co ei : : . : 
we do not know for certain whence derived his “remote 
Shalott.” Neither occurs in Shakspeare. Mr. Annandale spells | \hich is very quaint The subsequent imitation of Mr. Irving in 
it “shallot,” and derives it directly from “eschalot,” and more | pallet costume struck us as vulgar and foolish, and the fatuous 
remotely from Ascalon, through the French échalote and the old | jgea is expanded by bringing on other comedians in gauze skirts 
French escalone. oan intended to represent other actors—Mr. Toole, Mr. 


Xoberts, and Mr. Wilson Barrett—the last named in a disguise 


conclude that this is the native form of the onion, the form speci- ; ill not 
ally sacred to St. David and chiefly patronized by them of Wales. tend the 
The word garlick may be of the same origin, and the Old English legitimate bounds of burlesque. 


Many of the songs are suitable enough, a few are bright 


but there seems to have been some early confusion between it and | ang pretty, others dull and commonplace. It is a curious il- 
balm or treacle. We have the famous text in one old transla- Marion Hood— 
tion of the Bible, “Is there not triacle in Gilead ?” and this, diverging from mi strains of a feeble ballad to bring in “ Home, 
according to some, meant garlic. Mr. Beisley, in his Shakspere’s Sweet Home,” sung with all possible fervour and supported 
by a harmonized chorus behind the scenes. Why “ Home, 
treacle,” and the antiquity of its use is testified by Garlickhithe, | gyeet Home”? Nothing is prettier in the music than Mr. 
one of the oldest local names in London. Juvenal tells us that | [eclie’s whistling of a lullaby eth orchestral accompaniment, 
the Egyptians of his time venerated onions and garlic, and swore duly toned down. Ilis tecetiem te true, and the notes ar 
musical, There is a “ topical” duet in no way favourably dit 
Each clove of garlic is a sacred power ; tinguished from the average of such compositions. 2 

. that balladmongers have the whole range of current subjects 
to choose from, it is strange that a good topical song should be 
so rare. Miss Farren would also do well to get something neW 


Considering 


instead of her song in the last act, which is neither pretty not 
interesting. The dances, however, are all quite excellent. » 

Letty Lind is singularly graceful and pleasing. Since Miss Kate 
Vaughan retired from burlesque none of the many dancers who 
have been seen—and a dancer in the fashion introduced by 4 
Vaughan is now considered an essential to pieces of this — 
has equalled Miss Lind, who, indeed, may be ranked on a le 

oth lar model. Miss Sylvia Grey has merit also, but lacks 
something of the lightness and ease of her companion—if a crite 
may safely venture on such delicate ground in the desire t? 


ONIONS. 
I 
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full justice to a very accomplished young lady. Mr. Leslie and 
Miss Farren, again, are admirable dancers in their own ways, and 
Mr. Storey—half dancer, half acrobat—does wonderful things 
with legs which are apparently quite flexible. There is abundance 
of glitter and colour in the dresses. If we were to express our 

inion that the whole business was too long, we should find 
ourselves in opposition to the majority of the audience; and it 
must be admitted that, if modern burlesque is an acquired taste, 
the taste has been acquired by a great many people. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 


oy the anxiety of the —_ of Kensington as to the future 
of Holland House has led some of them to write tu the 

rs even before the burial of the remains of the late owner is 
not to be wondered at. They have lost, by what most of them 
perhaps rightly regard as a pure fraud, the site of the Horticul- 
tural Gardens ; and now they fear that the grounds of Holland 
House are threatened. We understand that two stories are cir- 
eulated on the subject. According to one, the little park, or what 
is left of it, is to be cut up by the speculative builder; and a 
well-known firm is said to have the plans ready. According to a 
different and, we would hope, more authoritative story the next 
keir of the Holland family means to keep things as they 
are; and most circumstantial details are forthcoming as to 
the arrangements made to this end. It will be remembered 
that owing to some transactions in which a Romanist dignitary 
was concerned, it became, some seventeen or eighteen years ago, 
expedient for the then proprietor of Holland House to part with 
all the adjacent land as far as possible. To understand this, we 
must remember that the estate comprised, besides what went 
with the house, two or three outlying, but not very distant, hold- 
imgs. One of these, a field which had joined the park with the 
Bayswater Road, was covered with a triple row of hideous stucco 
houses. A second portion joined the park to Addison Road, and 
contained the very interesting remains of the manor-house of 
West Town, locally known as “The Moats.” Here Sir Walter 
Cope lived, and very possibly died, in 1614, for Cope’s Castle, as 
it was called at first, was not finished for more than thirty years 
after his death. The Moats estate extended from Addison Road 
to the brow of the hill, close to the gardens of Holland House ; 
nevertheless, it too was sold, but it has fallen into good hands. 
Finally, the site of Little Holland House was similarly ampu- 
tated, and the well-known artistic village of Melbury Road os 
arisen on the site. The question has now been asked in the 
Times—Are the people of Kensington, and, indeed, of London, 
to lose Holland Hos se ? 

It may be well to reckon up some of its points of interest. 
Putting aside the history of the Fox family, we may be permitted 
to recall that not only was Cope’s famous building designed by 
Thorpe, but it had also the advantage of some touches by Inigo 
Jones. No doubt we know little and care less about Jones 
and Thorpe at the present day, and many people even admire 
much more than their work the new and terribly anomalous 
building at Caius, or the Law Courts at Manchester. But it may 
be that when the new Institute at South Kensington is finished, 
and when more people have had access to Eaton, a better 
tone may prevail—a tone more like that which preserved Aston 
for Birmingham. We confess, however, to an uneasy feeling. 
The taste which admires the Albert Hall and the Natural History 
Museum is not likely to care much for Holland House and all its 
associations. Many of us were recently interested in the delight- 
ful Letters of Dorothy Osborne. Is it generally known that the 
beautiful Lady Diana Rich, so often mentioned in them, lived 
and died at Holland House, and that the dark avenue where she 
met her “wraith” just before her death is still pointed out ? 
Here Addison taught Lord Warwick how a Christian can die; 
and one of the more interesting relics preserved in the House is a 
table which had been in the Spectator’s rooms in the Temple. 
The scene of the famous duel in which Best shot Lord Camelford— 
who, to be sure, seems not to have stolen his fate—has already 
been alienated, and Little Holland House, where he died, has 
been pulled down. But enough remains at Holland House to 
make us all, whether we live at Kensington or elsewhere, very 
4nxious as to its fate. 


THE ROYAL OAK. 


WHE only remarkable thing about the new Drury Lane 
drama, Zhe Royal Oak, is the extraordinary absence of 
tavention by which it is characterized. The piece might be 
tibed as a species of dramatic puss-in-the-corner, or blind 
man’s buff, repeated four times over with practically no variation. 
King Charles II. is the puss whom the Puritans are trying to 
catch, and here, as in so many other plays, the heroine is beloved 
‘by a Cavalier and a Roundhead, the latter of whom, having for a 
time the upper hand, for Cromwell's star is in the ascendant and 
& price is put on “‘ Charles Stuart's ” head, seeks to gain the lady’s 
‘hand ‘by treacherous promises to spare and save her lover. Thi 


is all trite, and, moreover, obvious. When the period of the 
story was first announced—1651 is the date—the experienced 
playgoer may well have anticipated very much such a work as 
this, though he would naturally have believed and hoped that it 
would be shorter and distinguished by something a good deal 
fresher in the way of incident. The playwright who takes in 
hand an historical subject must of course be guided, if not 
scrupulously at any rate in essentials, by the facts of history, 
though here the authors, Messrs. Hamilton and Harris, have 
not refrained from introducing an episode which certainly has 
no warrant in the annals of the time, the killing of the child Sir 
Bevis Cholmondeley by a bullet aimed at the fugitive King. We do 
not complain much of that. If every deviation from authenticated 
fact were to be severely regarded, incident would necessarily be 
lacking ; but it isa very weak point in the play that, having liberally 
permitted themselves a good deal of latitude, the authors should 
follow the same lines act after act. On two separate occasions 
Charles is almost caught while hiding disguised as a m, and 
known by the name of Jackson, in the house of his faithful ad- 
herents the Cholmondeleys; he is as nearly as possible caught 
again in the boughs of the Boscobel oak, though on the evening 
when we saw the play it was obvious that the Drury Lane officer 
on the Drury Lane horse who commanded the troops sent in search 
of the King would never have caught anybody until he had dis- 
mounted, for with a rein in each hand he was quite powerless to 
control the movements of his steed. That, pet ay is not a 
structural fault in the drama; but the constant repetition of inci- 
dent is. Moreover, the authors linger unduly on their way, and 
if it be true that Mr. Hare intends to produce a version of Esmond, 
it is—or would be if Zhe Royal Oak were to attract the atten- 
tion of the better class of playgoers—a little hard on him that 
the Drury Lane writers should have borrowed one of the most 
dramatic scenes in Thackeray's novel. That the compilers of the 
new piece had Esmond in their thoughts internal evidence proves. 
Dorian Cholmondeley, who believes that he has found the Kin, 
in amorous conversation with Mildred Clavering—and, indeed, 
the suspicion is not altogether without warrant, though the 
jealous lover is to some extent on the wrong track—taunts him 
by recalling the history of Strafford. Does the reader recollect 
the “Esmond "episode? “I draw this sword and break it, and 
deny you,” said the Colonel; “and, had you completed the 
wrong you designed us, by heaven 1 would have driven it 
through your heart, and no more pardoned you than your father 
pardoned Monmouth.” How far the parody at Drury Lane falls 
short of the superb scene which Thackeray describes with the 
rarest art it would be difficult to make clear. 

Mr. Henry Neville, as the King, is the central figure through- 
out the first four acts, and then, having sailed for France from 
Shoreham beach, he finally retires, while the play concerns itself 
with the fortunes of the lovers, Dorian Cholmondeley and Mildred 
Clavering. No one can say for certain that Mr. Neville does not 
precisely resemble Charles II., but a doubt will occur to many 
minds whether there can be any striking degree of similarity 
between original and representative. At the same time the 
actor may be said to fulfil all the requirements of a Drury Lane 
hero. His faithful defender, Dorian Cholmondeley-—that is to say, 
when Dorian’s jealousy does not temporarily oust his loyalty —finds 
a somewhat stolid interpreter in Mr. Arthur Dacre. It was the 
King himself who is said to have apologized for taking an uncon- 
scionable time to die ; and when on the seaflold—for Dorian has 
been arrested and sentenced to the block on Tower Hill—his 
adherent anticipates his royal master. Mr. Dacre does not appear 
to succeed in creating very much sympathy when he mounts the 
steps and makes tedious preparation for laying his head on the 
block. It is a “ situation” in which an actor who had any 
command over the feelings of his audience could scarcely fail to 
create effect, but we found it impossible to feel any particular 
anxiety. Of course the pardon, which has been obtained by 
Mildred and forced from her by her Roundhead persecutor, comes 
just in time—had Dorian been less prolix and dilatory his head 
would have been off before he knew that the Protector had 
spared it, but all the same, from the dramatic point of view, the 
action wants quickening. It is really a good idea in this scene 
to show Mildred fainting at the foot of the scaffold and dropping 
the pardon before she can make known what it is, and there are 
so few good ideas in this very commonplace drama that we should 
not omit to mention this one. Miss Emery’s style is too delicate 
for Drury Lane heroines, but we have such pleasant memories of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy’s mother that we could not easily bring 
ourselves to find much fault with the actress to whom we were 
indebted for that charming study, particularly when that actress 
is found struggling with an unsuitable part. By far the best 

layed character is the Patty Woodroffe of Miss Fanny Brough. 

e think that the merit of this really admirable actress is not 
nearly enough recognized. Her gaiety and humour are irresistible. 
She possesses that genuine sense of fun and seeming enjoyment 
of the scene which are among the most valuable attributes of the 
comédienne. Miss Jessie Bond may be instanced as another 
actress who is also thus gifted; but it is difficult to recall many 
examples. Patty is a delightful damsel, and one can readily 
understand the transformation of her admirer, Walk-in-the-way 
Dear-love, from Puritan to follower of the a Mr. Harry 
Nicholls plays this latter part in his accustomed fashion, and 
though some of the paraphrases of Scripture jar on us, the cha- 
racter is, on the whole, amusing; for it Mr. Nicholls has little 
variety he has a perception of comedy. The boy who plays Sir 
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Bevis Cholmondeley, and is killed by the bullet aimed at the 
King as they stand beneath the Boscobel oak, might well be 
omitted from the drama; for he has all the usual faults of the 
conventional stage child. \ 


ON INSURING LIFE. 


Yew are few matters respecting which the ordinary man 
finds himself less competent to decide than the relative 
merits of competing insurance Companies. ‘The whole business 
of insurance is a mystery to him, and he knows not what test to 
apply to determine which offers to him the greatest advantages. 
sually, therefore, he turns for advice to some friend upon whose 
judgment he relies, or he yields to the solicitations of a pushing 
agent or other interested person. Considering the importance of 
the question, we feel that we owe no apology to our readers for 
offering a few suggestions that may help those amongst them 
who are thinking of insuring their lives, and are at a loss for 
the means of ascertaining what Company they ought to select. 

The first and indispensable condition which an office should 
fulfil is, that it should offer full security to the person insuring 
with it. Unless the Company is able to meet all its liabilities, 
the provision which the assured thinks he has made for his family 
after his own death may prove to be no provision at all. He has 
made sacrifices for years without attaining the object for which 
he submitted to them. The ordinary man, of course, has not the 
means of satisfying himself absolutely of the solvency of an 
office, and if he had, he probably would not be competent to use 
those means properly. But there are a few rough rules which 
may help to guide him safely. Speaking generally, it is obvious 
that an old Company is more likely to be safe than a new one. 
The new one has yet to give evidence that it is well managed, 
that it can build up a sound business, and sustain competition 
with its rivals. The old one has, by the very fact that it has 
existed so long, given proof, at all events, that it has formed a 
connexion, and can sustain competition. Of course, a new oflice 
may turn out to be exceedingly well managed and prosperous, 
but at the beginning the presumption undoubtedly is in favour of 
the old one. The intending insurer, however, will do well to 
bear in mind that it is only a presumption, for, unfortunately, 
experience has shown that old offices not seldom are utterly 
insolvent. As between old oflices, that one is likely to afford the 

atest advantages to those who insure with it whose accumu- 
lated funds bear the highest proportion to the outstanding policies. 
A Company may have a large income, and very large accumulated 
funds, and yet the liabilities may be proportionately much larger. 
The point of importance for the intending insurer is the propor- 
tion borne by the funds to the liabilities. If a Company has in 
the past accumulated much money, the probability is that it will 
continue to practise forethought in the future, whereas another, 
which has been less prudent in the past, has not so acted as 
to inspire cautious men with confidence. The mere fact, how- 
ever, that the funds are apparently ample is not enough. The 
intending insurer should inquire how those funds are invested. 
Is a large proportion of them lent out upon mortgage on lands 
and houses? And, if so, where are those lands and houses 
situated? las the depreciation of the mortgaged property been 
considerable since the mortgage was effected? And would it be 
possible to realize if there was a necessity to do so? These are 
all questions of great interest to the insurer. Then, again, in 
what kind of securities is the money invested which has not 
been lent upon land and houses? Iave the directors looked 
rather to safety than to high interest? Have they contented 
themselves, for example, with Consols, guaranteed and preference 
stocks of British railways, and other high-class securities? Or 
have they been tempted into risky investments by the promise of 
high returns? On this point the intending insurer will probably 
like to take the opinion of his banker or his broker, or of both. 
But before he proceeds so far there are some other points which 
he will do well to inquire into. 

The first of these is the tables of mortality employed. It is 
clear that tables which require large reserves to be held are safer 
than those which allow of small reserves. Some few Companies 
use special tables. These may be either good or bad—some of 
them are very bad. And it will be better for the man who is not 
an expert to select an office which employs tables proved to be 
trustworthy by the great majority of offices and long experience. 
Hardly less important is the rate of interest assumed by a Com- 

ny to be earned in future upon its funds. If, for example, one 

mpany assumes that it will obtain 4 per cent. on its invest- 
ments and another assumes only 3 per cent., the latter will mani- 
festly have to keep larger reserves than the former, and therefore 
will be safer. Further, there will be a wider margin between the 
3 per. cent. assumed and the actual interest earned than between 
4 per cent. and the actual interest. And consequently the accu- 
mulations of the Company taking a low rate of interest will in- 
crease much more rapidly than those of the Company taking a 
high rate of interest. There is another point of very great im- 
portance—namely, that the Company which assumes that a high 
rate of interest will be earned is under a temptation to invest in 
rather speculative securities in order to increase the margin be- 
tween the rate assumed and that earned. Lastly, it is to be borne 
in mind that for a considerable time past the rate of interest has 
been steadily falling, and it will continue to fall as long as peace is 


maintained. It is not at all improbable, therefore, that the 
Company which assumes that a high rate of interest will be 
earned may discover that it is pursuing a dangerous policy, 
and may, therefore, be compelled to lower the assumed rate, R 
that case it will have to reduce its bonuses, or even perhaps to 
suspend them altogether for a while. We have said above that 
the presumption is in favour of an old rather than a new Com- 
pany. And if the intending insurer finds that an old Company 
upon which he has fixed has accumulated large funds in propor- 
tion to its liabilities, employs tables of mortality that are 
generally recognized to be trustworthy, and assumes that the 
interest earned by its investments will be low, the presumption 
is greatly strengthened. But he will not rest there. He will 
naturally like to know what is the proportion borne by the work- 
ing expenses to the premium income. The premium income 
ought to defray all the expenses of every kind of the office, 
ought to yield a dividend to the shareholders, if there are share- 
holders, and ought to furnish a fund which, being judiciously 
invested, will so grow as to be sufficient to meet all the liabilities. 
of the Company. It will be seen that the ratio borne by the 
expenses to the premium income is, therefore, a matter of very 
great importance. If that ratio is high it is not probable that 
the funds will accumulate rapidly enough to meet all the 
liabilities of the Company. Of late yeurs there has been a 
tendency to increase the working expenses, and, therefore, it is. 
essential that the intending insurer should pay close attention 
to this matter. About a dozen Companies which stand highest 
in the opinion of the well-informed keep their expenses at about 
10 per cent. of their premium income. A company which greatly 
exceeds that ratio ought to be avoided by the intending insurer, 
There are exceptional cases due to special circumstances ; but, 
broadly speaking, we are inclined to think that, where the ex- 
penses amount to 20 per cent. of the premium income or more, 
the intending insurer may conclude that he will not get what 
he ought to expect for his money. Even 15 per cent. is a high 
ratio. 

So far we have been considering insurance generally. Before 
concluding, however, we may offer a remark or two on the kind 
of policy most advantageous to the assured. The least beneficial 
to him and the most beneficial to the Company is a policy for life 
without participation in profits, for if the assured lives long he 
pays much more than he receives—indeed, he may pay two or 
three times as much as he gets back. Insurance with participation 
in profits may be effected in several different ways. A man may 
contract to pay a fixed sum as premium every year, the bonuses 
being added to the policy, or he may engage to pay a fixed 
a, the bonuses being applied to reduce the premium, or 

e may stipulate to pay a definite number of annual premiums— 
ten, fifteen, or twenty, as the case may be—the policy, how- 
ever, not being payable until death, or, lastly, he may insure 
for a definite number of years, say, fifteen or twenty, the policy 
being payable at the end of the time, or on death, if it occurs 
in the interval. The objection to the latter plan is that the 

remium is about double the rate charged for the whole of 
ife; but, on the other hand, if a good oflice is chosen, the bonus 
is usually calculated at a higher rate, the policy carries a higher 
surrender value, and, above all, it is not forfeitable. It has, 
therefore, very strong recommendations. So, also, has the 
insurance for life under the terminable scale of premiums. As 
in the case just considered, the premiums are of course higher 
than when they are paid every year as long as life lasts; but 
then the premium ceases to be payable when the man is grow- 
ing old, and therefore less fit for work, and usually the bonuses 
and surrender value are higher. Whichever plan he adopts, 
if a man decides to insure with participation in profits, the scale 
of bonuses becomes a matter of great importance. The higher 
the bonus the better return he receives for his money, pro- 
vided, of course, the premium is not extravagantly hi 
Further, the oflice which increases bonuses with age acts more 
equitably towards its customers. The longer a man has con- 
tributed to the funds of a Company the more he is clearly entitled 
to receive back from it. Yet there are offices which actually 
give larger bonuses to the newly assured. 


REVIEWS. 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE.* 


i to centenary of the meeting of the States-General in 1789 

has inspired many much more foolish things than this re- 
print of Arthur Young's 7ravels in France. It is a work which 
ought to be made more easily accessible than it has hitherto 
been, not only because of its own value, which is considerable, 
but because of the frequency and manner of its appearance as an 
authority in works on the Revolution. There are passages of it 
which appear with the utmost regularity in book after book till 
one begins to suspect that the learned authors quote from one 
another, and not from the original. A convenient new edition, 
handy to hold and agreeable to read, may help a few here and 


* Travels in France during the years 1787, 1788, 1789. By Arthur 
Young. With an Introduction, Biograpbical Sketch, and Notes b¥ 
M. Betham-Edwards. London: Bell & Sons. 1889. 
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there to check these citations. Miss M. Betham-Edwards has, it 
must be allowed, | such a reprint. The book is no larger 
than a book should be—that is to say, large enough to hold com- 
fortably in one’s hand by the fireside. The print, if not exactly 
handsome, is reasonably legible to the average man who enjoys 
the ion of fourteen-inch sight. Miss Betham-Edwards 
has done her purely editorial work in a fashion with which we 
have no serious faults to find. She carefully tells us, in the 
notes, What departments the various places named by Arthur 
Young are. This is at times a useful kind of information, since 
he wrote before this administrative division had been adopted. 
In the notes, too, she corrects the occasional antiquities or eccen- 
tricities of his spelling of names, while very properly leaving his 
text as he wrote it. There is a slight biographical sketch of 
Young in the “chatty” style which is not now quite so young 
as it once was. It is properly laudatory, and Miss Betham- 
Edwards is not more contemptuous of a Government which gave 
her author such a miserable reward as a place of 6o0/. a year 
than would have been thought quite right according to the 
standard of taste prevailing twenty years ago. Why a gentle- 
man who frittered away a handsome private fortune in amateur 
farming, who gained great popularity by his books, and did 
finally get those 600/. a year should be supposed to have been 
ill used we do not for our part see. When the editor wrote that 
in France such a man would have a statue she is telling the 
truth; but she might have remembered Young’s own comment 
on the Bishop of Sisteron’s remark that a statue ought to be put 
up to Olivier de Serres. Lle called it “ snuff-box chat.” Con- 
sidering to what parish pump heroes statues have been erected in 
France, we doubt whether the blessed ghost of Arthur Young 
would have a more civil phrase for the remark of his editor. 

The introduction which Miss Betham-Edwards has written 
for her reprint is in a way very well in place. It is distinguished 
all through by a certain begging of the question which is to be 
found in most of those who make a habit of quoting the few 
select passages of Arthur Young already referred to. Miss 
Betham-Edwards, after saying with great truth that a survey of 
France as it is makes a good shoeing horn to a description of 
France as it was, and, after giving some details of the changes 
which have come over the provinces which Young found in the 
worst state, goes on to take it for granted through several pages 
that the prosperity of to-day is solely the work of the Revolution, 
and that Arthur Young proves it. The calmness with which 
this is taken for granted by those who quote the stock passages 
is one of the reasons which lead the not inexperienced reviewer 
to conclude that they take their quotations from one another 
and do not select them after reading their author through. 
For, as a matter of fact, Young's travels when consulted fairly 
do not bear that proposition out at all. Whether this be so 
or not, its intrinsic absurdity is great. Nobody denies that 
one part of the work of the Revolution in its earlier days and 
before it became anarchical was to sweep away one of the 
most oppressive and also unproductive systems of taxation ever 
known, and to free France from a most detestable double 
ownership in land (something even worse than the handi- 
work of the Liberal party in Ireland), which was very deserv- 
ing to be swept away. This is undeniably true; but. was it 
also necessary to destroy the whole framework of Government 
in France, to make a clean sweep of every organization in the 
country, to massacre, to confiscate millions of private property, 
and to launch the nation on a century of instability and con- 
fusion? Was it necessary to hand France over, first to rabid 
prigs of the Robespierre and St. Just stamp, then to greedy 

es of the Barras order, and then to the colossal scoundrel 
who bled it well nigh to death to serve his own insane ambition ? 
The good which the Revolution did in France has been done else- 
where at an infinitely lighter cost. It is no honour to the 
French that they alone could not reform without wholesale 
destruction. Those who quote Arthur Young, as Miss Betham- 
Edwards does, as excusing the miseries of the Revolution, should, 
we think, remember the distinction. To give reasons for think- 
ing that a system of taxation and of “servitudes” on real pro- 
perty is a very bad one and requires reform is one thing, to 
assert that the need of reform justified the most ignoble and 
stupid welter in history is quite another. Even if Arthur Young 
had taken this latter view, which he did not, that would only be 
@reason for disabling his judgment. In truth, this excuse for 
the crimes of the Revolution has been found in Arthur Young 
the convenient process of picking and choosing and drawing 
deductions from fragments. It is a favourite device of those 
admire the Revolution, not so much because it improved the 
lot of the peasant as because it lowered the position of the 
gentleman, We may instance as very characteristic of a certain 
class of apologists for the Revolution a note of Miss Betham- 
wards’s on that savoury but obscure subject the “ Marquette.” 
She quotes Henri Martin’s evidence, that in some cases the “ droit 
Seigneur” was demanded—or rather that a money payment 
was demanded as a relief—but she does not quote his statement 
that the so-called right was never recognized as legal, even by 
the medieval law courts. She leaves it to be inferred that it 
was habitually demanded down to 1789, and was one of the 
from which the Revolution freed the French peasant. 
we have said, Arthur Young himself by no means bears 
out these apologists of the Revolution. He himself became 
Scared, as Mr. Morley puts it, when he saw what the movement 
Was becoming—but even before it had reached its height, and 


while he, along with some thousands of Englishmen, who also 
became scared in time, was inclined to admire it—he had said 
nothing to show that France was in a condition which made a 
clean sweep necessary. Neither his sagacity nor his impartiality 
was above reproach, but he was a observer and an intelligent 
reporter of what he observed. The picture he gives of France 
before 1789 will, we think, surprise some of those who take this 
book up with the idea of its contents naturally formed after 
reading the usual select quotations. He found long stretches of 
waste land, many estates suffering from absentee landlords, much 
bad farming, much poverty. A good deal of this may be put 
down to the thinness of the population of France, which even 
now is by no means dense, being indeed, as the great foreign 
immigration shows, not equal to the work of the country. Some 
of it was the remains of the terrible exhaustion caused by the 
wars of Louis XIV. Some of it was due to the fact that 
the French were then, as they are now, slow to move from 
a familiar routine. Finally, we may remark, that poverty quite 
as grinding as anything he saw is to be found to-day among 
the peasant proprietors of some districts of France. Still it 
cannot be denied that some part of the evils he saw were the 
direct effect of bad taxation and of the feudal servitudes still 
levied on the land, even when the ownership had passed to the 
asants. These were certainly evils which, if the leaders of the 
‘rench Revolution had not been prigs destitute of any kind of 
political faculty, would have been removed without throwing the 
nation into a pit of anarchy and encouraging such scenes as 
Arthur Young himself saw near Besancon. “The mischiefs,” 
he said, “which have been perpetrated in the country towards 
the mountains and Vesoul are numerous and shocking. Many 
chateaus have been burnt, others plundered, the seigneurs hunted 
down like wild beasts, their wives and daughters ravished, their 
papers and titles burnt, and all their property destroyed; and 
these abominations,” he notes, were “not inflicted on marked 
persons who were odious for their former conduct or prin- 
ciples,” but on the whole class. But there was another side to 
what Arthur Young saw. He did not find France stagnating 
in poverty. On the contrary, he found much industrial enterprise 
in all parts of it; and that even agriculture, though backward, 
was improving. There were many landlords of the stamp of the 
Duc de Liancourt, who were as eager to improve their estates 
and sometimes more successful in doing it than Young himself. 
It was these landlords, be it observed, who were massacred ; the 
absentees escaped in the emigration. When, then, all that the 
traveller saw is taken, and not only a part of it, the im- 
pression given of France is not that of a country in a state of 
extreme misery, still less of a country which could consider 
that it had improved its condition by exchanging even the evils 
of the old régime for the anarchy which was the immediate 
fruit of the Revolution. The prosperity which has come to it 
since is great, no doubt, but not, all things considered, greater 
than the prosperity of other countries which have not performed 
that process of politically stripping themselves naked, which 
Burke describes in a famous passage. We have been so busy 
with Arthur Young as a witness that we have no space left to 
speak of the man himself. And yet he is an interesting figure. 
He was very much the kind of Philister whose bones were made 
in England in the eighteenth century. For art he obviously 
eared very little, and for antiquity he had no kind of respect. 
Old houses, old customs, old methods were mere rubbish in his 
eyes, fit only to be swept away to make room for rational novelties. 
In his ideas on government he did not differ from thousands who 
more or less consciously repeated Rousseau. Again and again he 
declares, sometimes with the emphasis which small capitals im- 
part, that Government is responsible for all he does not like in 
France. If officers annoy him by “a voluble garniture of bawdry 
or nonsense,” if men of business will not talk, if overwork makes 
women prematurely old, it is all the fault of Government. 
Obviously he thought that Government was a species of ma- 
chine which any people could make to any pattern, and do 
anything with. Beyond agriculture, indeed, his interest did not 
extend, and his knowledge was not considerable. On that topic, 
however, he had all the merits of the enthusiast. There is some- 
thing almost grandiose in his wish to possess a string of farms 
from Valencia to the Highlands, and to direct them all at once. 
It was a wish worthy of one who wrote on agriculture like an 
angel and farmed like poor Poll. There is even a touch in it of 
sheer mania which might but for accident have taken the form of 
hunting for the philosopher’s stone. Withal he was a genial man, 
and one likes to part with him by quoting in support of this praise 
his audacious remark that a man is not worth hanging who does 
not drink a little too much champagne on proper occasions. 


NOVELS.* 


iv Mrs. Burnett's popular story had never been written, the 
plot of Diana might very naturally have occurred to 


* Diana, By Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. A. W. May). 3 vols. London : 
Richard Bentley & Son. 

Geoff. By Gertrude Forde. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 

The Crime of Keziah Keene. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. London: Ward 
& Downey. 

The Story of Mary Herries. By J. Francis. London: Ward & 
Downey. 
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May. But it is a fact that, in reading the latter novel, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy constantly occurs to the memory. Diana 
Fielding is a sort of grown-up Lord Fauntleroy, and throughout 
the second volume of Diana the parallelism is really very rag | 
kept up. The Rev. Mr. Fielding has been employed in early life 
at Wilmotes, the seat of an exceptionally haughty baronet, Sir 
Henry Rivers. He falls in love with and runs away with the only 
daughter of the house. The erring couple are never forgiven, 
and; when the story opens, the poor lady has long been dead, the 
sole child of their union, Diana, is twenty-two, and her father is 
married again, and has a small family. They are all pinched 
with poverty in a little Southern incumbency, and Diana, who is 
a complete “queen and huntress, chaste and fair,” has no 
Hesperus to entreat her light except an almost incredibly mild 
and irritating curate, whom she snubs nearly to death. Into the 
midst of this duck-pond of a parsonage falls suddenly, like a bolt, 
a letter from Sir eer Rivers, imperiously demanding a visit 
from his unseen granddaughter. She accepts the invitation, and 
makes Wilmotes her home until the death of the baronet. It 
is this portion of her career which is so strikingly like the early 
experiences of Cedric Errol at Dorincourt. Bat Mrs. May’s 
baronet is more wicked than Mrs. Burnett’s earl, and when his 
will is read strange confusions ensue. We must not spoil Mrs. 
May’s story, which is a very good one, by telling how it ends. 
Diana is an excellently constructed novel, wholesome in feeling, 
well written, and with touches here and there of genuine humour. 
The sway of the heroine over her romantic and tearful stepmother, 
whom she is for ever proudly riding over, metaphorically, and then 
repentantly stopping to pick up and kiss, is funny and very original. 
The children at Hettlestowe are unusually well drawn, and, with 
another child, Bertie Brydon at Wilmotes, there is a scene 
which is quite admirable. This exceedingly wicked urchin is 
discovered on the surface of a deep pond in a lonely old quarry 
floating awkwardly about on an improvised raft with a pole. 
The ever-impetuous Diana swoops down upon him and skirmishes 
round and round the pond trying to catch him, but Master 
Bertie is too wary fer that. At last, the raft happening to come 
close to shore, she dashes wildly upon it, jerks Bertie off into the 
water, and comes very near to killing him in order to save his 
life. We congratulate Mrs. May on the production of a very 
pleasant and wholesome story. 


. If Diana is sometimes a little humdrum, its social pictures 
are life itself: in comparison with those in the London parts of 
Geoff (a most annoying name for a book, be it said in passing). 
“ Proud, shy, and deeply enthusiastic, Bertha Curtis was at once 
peculiar, repellent, and lovable.” Another member of the family 
* moderates the habitual sarcasm of his remarks, and condescends 
even to receive his mother’s attentions with more grace than 
usual.” This latter person is the brother of Bertha and Geoff, 
and does all the things which proud Guardsmen do in ladies’ 
novels. He “lifts his eyebrows serenely,” his “lips curl 
ominously,” his “callous face flushes”; while his sister is 
crimsoning with quiet bitterness, and Geoff wrings his long 
yellow moustache after the fashion of Ouida’s Russian princes. 
he whole rude and ill-bred family talk slang, “chaff” one 
another, and flounder through reams of bad English. This is 
how the one member, Geoff, who afterwards proves to be more 
sympathetic, speaks to his sister in return for a bouquet :— 


Thanks, old girl—werry chic. Yes, only fancy, two years at least before 
I don this garb of civilization once more—if I ever do. I say, what do 
you think of these pink silk socks ? Tell me, have I got that beastly curi 
out of my wig ? 
We hasten to say that towards the close of the first volume 
Geoff gets away from London, and the whole tone of the book 
improves. Ile rather abruptly becomes a cowboy in the West, 
and his adventures in learning his trade are carefully and 
pleasingly described. The scenes in Perry’s Ranch are very good 
indeed. We are less pleased with Black Peak Caiion, because 
there the sentiments begin to be trotted out again, and Miss 
Ford does not ride her emotions as well as Geoff rode the buck- 
ing broncho. In the third volume we get back to London society 
and the dreadful Cu'tis family, with its slang and its violent 
modes of speech. Why is it that certain lady novelists at the 
present moment think it proper to make their characters, pre- 
sumed to be ladies and gentlemen, speak in this vile jargon? 
There must always be a convention in the dialogue of second-rate 
novels. We cannot expect every one to possess Jane Austen’s 
skill in combining extreme realism with the finest personal dis- 
tinction. But we know nothing uglier than the tricks of the 
living disciples of Ouida. We prefer the dear old puppets of 
Mrs. Gore, ladies who “ had never been detected in the slightest 
infraction of the minor social duties,” or even those giddy fairies 
of the footlights who move in fashionable splendour through the 
s of Lady Blessington, to the heroes and heroines of such 
ndon life as Geoff describes. The pity of it is in this case the 
ater that Miss Gertrude Forde sacrifices to an odious habit 
istinct gifts, though rather in the evolution of narrative than in 
the analysis of character. 
A curious book is The Crime of Keziah Keene. It belongs to 
a class very little cultivated in England, but tolerably well known 
in France, where M. Catulle Mendes is now its leading exponent. 
The class is not one which we care to see introduced into this 
country ; but, taken on its own merits, Mrs. Campbell’s is rather 
a remarkable study. There is very little narrative and no plot; 
the interest of the book lies in the analysis of Keziah Keene’s 


motives. She is an impulsive girl, the physical side of whose 
nature is more strongly developed than the moral. She lives 
with a brilliant and eccentric young aunt, who is really an 
adventuress, and she becomes acquainted with Paul Feramors, a 
handsome musician. Keziah does not learn that Paul is married 
until it is too late, as she thinks, to withdraw from his influence, 
Paul’s wife has money, and by-and-bye, having set herself the 
task of winning him back from Keziah, succeeds at last in doing 
this by arts which are cleverly conceived. Keziah is left upon 
the world, but is protected, with a view to ultimate marriage, by 
an excellent hospital surgeon, Basil Latimer. In the process of 
time Paul becomes once more enamoured of Keziah in absence, 
and begins to visit and try to influence her. She knows not whick 
man she loves best, but takes for granted that it is Paul. One 
night, however, Paul and a man whom she erroneously supposes 
to be Basil fight a duel in the hospital garden. Paul is mortally 
wounded, and is brought in and left for a few moments in 
Keziah’s keeping. She then commits her “crime” ; she strangles 
the dying man, lest in his last ravings he should denounce Basil, 
But his antagonist was not Basil at all, and the conscience- 
stricken Keziah flies to a valley in the Alps, where she pours out 
her confessions in a series of letters to a friend, and then dies of ¢ 
broken heart. It will be seen that probability is not much con- 
sidered in The Crime of Keziah Keene, which aims at being a 
Rousseauish sort of poem in prose; but the interest of the book 
lies, not in its story, but in its analysis of feeling. The final scene 
of the duel and the strangling is not quite so well done as it shoulé 
be; the author has not clearly witnessed it in her own imagina- 
tion. But the curious unconscious development of a new secret 
assion, which is at the root of the crime, is ingeniously described. 
‘rom a literary point of view The Crime of Keziah Keene is con- 
siderably above the average of such books. It is written carefully 
in balanced, and sometimes very graceful sentences, a little too 
rhetorically perhaps for a modern reader. When Mrs. Campbell 
writes :— 
So soon she died, they told me that I need not grieve. So soon she died, 
my kisses were no more to her than others. So soon she died, an open rose 
could hide her face— 


she misses the chance of moving us with her pathos by an affected 
inversion which is a positive error in English, and she needs to 
guard herself against being what Miss Forde’s cowboys would 
call “ high-toned.” 

A certain inequality of execution, combined with an unusual 
freshness, makes The Story of Mary Herries an interesting and 
tantalizing book. We supposethat “J. Francis” is a new hand. 
She has something to learn in the handicraft of her art ; but 
it is obvious that she has excellent native qualities. It is not 
often that we can blame a book for being too short, but it is 
certain that Mary Herries would have been the better for 
greater elaboration. The first nine chapters are as good as they 
can be, and promise, we are bound to confess, more than the rest 
of the story quite fulfils. The picture of the breezy life of Miss 
Herries, in her maiden meditation, is exceedingly charming, and 
so brightly and clearly described as to show that “J. Francis” 
possesses the rare gift of perception. The heroine is the solitary 
daughter of a wealthy man of science, whose house she manages, 
and whose yacht she animates. Captain St. Quintin, an engineer 
officer, comes to her across the deck of the ancestral yacht, and 
they fall in love with one another. The course of their passion is 
rufiled by a somewhat improbable episode with a scoundre) who 
pretends to be the brother of Mary Herries, and forges a cheque 
in his name; by a stumpy and carrot-locked Lord Haslemere, 
who persistently but vainly woos her; and by other moving in- 
cidents. Of course it all comes right in the end. As we have 
said, the early part of the book is the best ; but all is good, = 
where, as in describing the vulgar family of the Busbies, “J. 
Francis” is tempted to portray a kind of life with which she is 
not personally acquainted. The dialogue in The Story of Mary 
Herries is almost always noticeably good and natural. We are 
inclined to predict for “J. Francis” a greater success. with @ 
second picture, painted on a broader canvas. 


AN ENGLISH-PERSIAN DICTIONARY.* 


‘R. WOLLASTON may be congratulated on having brought 
to a happy issue a most onerous task. Dictionary-makers, 
as a rule, begin with their magnum opus, and publish an abridg- 
ment subsequently ; we note that Mr. Wollaston has gone the 
other way to work. Some seven years ago he brought out what, 
in comparison with the present gigantic production, might be 
termed a pocket English-Persian Dictionary—namely, a volume 
in crown 8vo. The present magnificent publication is in 40, 
of large dimensions, double-columned, with close on fi 
hundred pages; and, as is stated in the preface, we are now pro- 
vided with the Persian equivalent or equivalents of “every 
of the least importance in the English language,” Walker and 
Webster's Dictionary having been adopted as the basis of the 
English portion of the text. , 
lt is difficult to criticize a dictionary with fairness ; time and 


* A Complete English-Persian Dictionary: compiled from Original 
Sources. are N. Wollaston, C.LE., &c. London: Allen & Co. 
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t use can alone show the extent of omissions, and the 
occurrence of errors of the press which in so huge a work it is 
tically impossible to avoid. A cursory glance through these 
,as the great work lies open before us, tends to the con- 
yiction, however, that the author has been wonderfully quick- 
. sighted in correcting his proofs, and that the number of errors 
in the printing is very insignificant. No one expects with 
the aid of a dictionary to be able to learn to speak and write 
a language, but one may fairly ask that, with some practice in 
reading and composition for the groundwork, a dictionary should 
be so constituted as to supply a copia verborum, and indicate to 
a reasonable degree the sense in which the individual words are 
to be taken. As regards a copious supply of so-called synony- 
mous words under each heading, Mr. Wollaston leaves nothing 
to be desired; under the heading of the verb “ to give,” for ex- 
ample, are eleven equivalents in the first place, followed by half 
acolumn of Persian phrases for subsidiary or compound forms of 
the verb—e.g. “to give justice,” “to give out,” “ to give up,” &e. 
All this is excellent; but where we should be inclined to find 
fault is that no indication is to be found among the eleven 
Persian equivalents that are registered as translating the simple 
verb to give, which may enable a learner to pick out the special 
word he should use, and avoid such as are obsolete and stilted ; 
and, above all, show how he may avoid falling into absurd mis- 
takes of phrase and form. We do not, of course, accuse Mr. 
Wollaston of making no distinction between, say, a (/ucifer) 
match and a (cricket) match; these he differentiates fully ; it is 
among the commoner words, especially verbs, that in a future 
edition much might, we think, with advantage be added. As an 
example, we recur to the case of the verb to give, with its eleven 
uivalents. Persian, as everybody knows, is a formal language, 
fall of etiquette and fine phrases. In Persia the verb to give is 
in constant a for you pay for very little, being on the 
other hand held bound to give in return for all you get. The 
ies in the contract, however, are generally of. unequal rank 
Gr supposed to be so, in polite parlance), and hence a totally 
ifferent verb comes into play if you give your servant ten 
Timans on New Year's Day, and when your servant gives you a 
cauliflower and some candied fruits, in return, on the same 
happy occasion. Mr. Wollaston, be it noted, provides no needful 
commentary on the equivalents he registers. He writes :— 

Give, verb. dadan, bakhshidan, arzini dashtan or kardan, ‘até kardan, 
ité nimuidan, hibih nimtidan, ta‘druf dadan, guzdshtan, mauhabat kardan, 
pishkash kardan, tuhfah didan. [The Persian transcript we have omitted 
as needless to the present example. 

All this to the learner is a hopeless puzzle. The learned author 
should, we think, have briefly informed us that dédan means “ to 
give,” used generally ; that bakhshidan means “to make a 
present ” from a superior to an inferior; that pishkash kardan, on 
the contrary, is to give in the sense of “offering a present” from 
an inferior to a superior. It would be more ridiculous to use 

kardan when you give your servant a pair of boots, 
than with us to talk of “offering a donation” of a penny to 
the crossing-sweeper or a bootblack. As regards the other 
synonyms, it might have been stated that ‘atd kardan and i‘té 
nimiidan mean respectively “to make a gift” and “to present a 
gift,” while for the remaining significations they are all one more 
pompous each than the last, and have the meaning of “ to make 
or offer or lay before (a superior) a presentation or humble dona- 
tion.” Each Persian periphrase need not, perhaps, have been 
translated in full, but the synonyms should certainly have been 
grouped in categories and the usage indicated more fully. 

Take another case—the verb ¢o say or tell. In Persian what is 
said or told to an inferior (since the telling implies a command) 
is translated by farmidan, “to command.” A servant, on the 
other hand, does not tell his master that there is no beef in the 
kitchen, but “makes a petition” to that effect, using the verb arz 
shudan, ‘These are the common locutions, meaning no more 
in everyday parlance than when anybody with us, writing 
formally to a stranger, signs himself his “obedient servant. 
Mr. Wollaston, however, gives under the headings “Say” and 
“Tell” no explanation of this usage, and we cannot but hold 
that in this and in other similar cases he has omitted what might 
with reason be looked for in “a complete and exhaustive 
work.” In a somewhat similar case we have noted that, 
under the heading “I” and “ You,” beyond the simple pro- 
nouns Man for the first person and Shumd for the second, 
no further explanation is afforded, except that, according to 
the author, “'‘i'o you” is to be translated by “ 6i-tdn,” which, 
m point of fact, is at the present day entirely obsolete. Mr. 
Wollaston should have added a few words of explanation to 
the effect that when your servant tells you something he phrases 
it that he “ makes a petition in your service” (arz mi-shavad bi- 
khidmat-i-shumd), and that the first person in polite Persian with 
equals, or from an inferior to a superior, is commonly expressed 
by the locution “ Bandah” —i.e. “ your servant or your slave,” says 
s0and so. These omissions, however, which it would be well to 
correct in any future edition, do not, it may readily be granted, in 
any serious degree militate against the usefulness of the great 
work which Mr. Wollaston has accomplished. What Dr. Badgers’s 
Seen English-Arabic, has been for students of the latter 

»Mr. Wollaston’s Dictionary will be for this and the next 
generation of Persian scholars. That dictionary-making is un- 
Temunerative labour, we may with the author sympathetically and 
cordially agree. With Mr. Wollaston it has been a labour of 


iterest, if not a labour also of love. His patience, perseverance, | J. 


and industry will doubtless in time meet with a substantial 
reward ; for this ponderous quarto, as he writes at the conclusion 
of a very modest preface, cannot fail to “remain, at least for some 
years to come, a standard work of reference.” 


C. B. VIGNOLES.* 
R. OLINTHUS VIGNOLES has described this Life of his 


father as a reminiscence of early railway history, and it is 
in that connexion that the subject of the biography finds his 
most enduring title to fame. In the early days of railways the 
name of Vignoles was one to conjure with. He was the con- 
temporary and associate of Stephenson and Locke and Brunel in 
the stirring time when engineering was in the flush and fever of 
its romantic youth. He was a pioneer of railway construction, 
not in England only, but in Ireland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Spain, Russia, and Brazil. At the age of twenty he was under 
fire as an ensign of the York Chasseurs in the unlucky assault 
upon Bergen-op-Zoom ; at thirty-two he was making plans under 
George Rennie for the first Manchester and Liverpool Railway ; 
at forty-one he was completing the first railway in Ireland; at 
fifty-four he was shaking hands with Nicholas of Russia over his 
bargain to build from his own designs the great bridge over the 
Dnieper at Kieff; and at the age of seventy-six he was delivering 
his address as President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. A 
soldier in his youth—literally from his cradle—Vignoles may be 
said to have remained a soldier of fortune to the end of his long 
span of eighty-three a. A man of picturesque and striking 
personality, living a life of extraordinary activity and variety, 
mixing in great affairs, though scarcely achieving greatness of 
the first class, coquetting with success rather than grasping it, 
brilliant, generous, impetuous, reckless even, and quarrelsome, 
Vignoles is a capital subject of biography. But he has not been 
very happy in his biographer. “Nir. Olinthus Vignoles has a 
number of qualifications for the task—strong qualifications so far 
as they go. He has filial piety—itself an excellent thing and the 
parent of many virtues—he has had access to all available mate- 
rials ; he has taken infinite pains (he excuses the thirteen years that 
have passed since his father died by the necessity that existed forgreat 
labour in examining letters and documents); and he has striven 
most conscientiously to be scrupulously fair in dealing with the 
relation of his father’s work to that of other engineers. Indeed, 
his eulogy is often more moderate than the occasion might 
warrant. But he has one defect—his style is not interesting. 
The trail of the thirteen years’ labour among documents is too 
conspicuous on every of what ought to have been a particu- 
larly attractive book. e do not say that the volume is actually 
dull; no narrative of what Vignoles did could be dull. But one 
cannot read it without feeling that the author, while he deserves 
praise for his obvious fairness and care, has lost an opportunity 
which might have been made much of by some one better gifted 
with the ade of writing biography. 

Born in 1793, Vignoles was left an orphan before he was a 
year old by the death, from yellow fever, of his mother and father 
while the latter, a captain in the 43rd Regiment, was wounded 
and a prisoner in the oar 4 of the French in Guadeloupe. A 
charitable Frenchman gave asylum to the infant for ten months, 
till an uncle could reach Guadeloupe to claim it. Meanwhile 
the relatives at home took care to make provision for its present 
and future by having the year-old orphan at once presented with 
a commission in His Majesty’s forces. Baby Vignoles was 
appointed an ensign in his dead father’s regiment, on condition 
. that he shall exchange to half-pay immediately, as he is too 
young to serve,” says the official despatch. The young officer 
spent his half-pay on pap and coral in the charge of his grand- 
father, Dr. Hutton, of logarithm fame, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Military Academy at Woolwich. By-and-bye he was pro- 
moted to the a task of reading and correcting mathe- 
matical tables. e boy was clever, but headstrong, and by no 
means industrious. He is said to have spoken in after life with 

ride of the share he took in his grandfather's computations ; pro- 
bably he found little pleasure in it at the time. It seems that a 
futile attempt was made to break him in to the study of law. For 
some reason not clearly recorded the ot ae or lad quarrelled 
sharply with his venerable relative, so sharply that the quarrel was 
never made up before the old man died—a thunderbolt burst on his 
head, he says, and heran away from home. He is suspected of having 
joined the army in Spain, but for two years his story is a blank. 

n 1813 he reappears as a student at Sandhurst, and at the end 
of that year he was gazetted to an ensigncy by the Prince 
Regent, in a regiment that was soon ordered on active service to 
Holland. He learnt to stand fire in the any so 4 mismanaged 
affair at Bergen, when his captain was shot down and he was 
left to command the company, of whom more than half were 
killed or wounded before the attacking party was drawn off. 
After then he knocked about the world with his regiment for 
some two or three years—now in Canada, now in Scotland, till, 
disappointed at the slowness of promotion, he quitted the service 
and sailed to Florida to try his fortune as a civil engineer. A 


* Life of Charles Blacker Vignoles, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., M.R.ILA. $x 
Soldier and Civil Engineer, formerly Lieutenant in H.M. 1st Royals, Pust- 
President of the Institution of Civil Engi By his Son, Olinthus J. 
Vignoles, M.A., Assistant-Minister of St. Peter's Church, Vere Street, 
ndon. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1889. 
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fortnight before leaving England he married, clandestinely, a 
young lady to whom he had become engaged while he was still 
a boy of twenty, at Sandhurst. Nothing could have been more 
imprudent, pon | his sensible young wife knew it. She took the 
risk of unhappiness and the certainty of discomfort with her 
eyes open. Some of her love-letters are delightfully quaint :— 


I know the extent of your faults, and confess your great culpability ; 
yet it was more than likely your maturer years would teach reformation 
and wisdom [his “ maturer years ” then numbered twenty]. I, however, 
know how to appreciate the qualities of your heart, on the intrinsic worth 
of which I build my fondest hopes. 

And again :— 

You have abilities that, I should think, would point out a variety of 
ways to support yourself, and in due time a wife; but without a compe- 
tence, where’er we might go, we should be pursued by poverty’s evil eye 
and all its attendant miseries, 

Poverty’s evil eye may have now and then winked at the im- 
prudent couple, but as a rule they must have found its stony 
glare more than a little trying. The young wife strove hard to 

t her husband reconciled to his relatives; but what could be 

lone with a young man who could write :— 

I have given up all idea of correspondence with my own family. 


The flinty obstinacy of my octogenarian grandfather, and the cold apathy 
of my maiden aunt, freeze every germ of affection in that quarter. 


In 1823 the octogenarian grandfather died; and in the same 
year Vignoles returned to England, glad enough to find that the 
“cold apathy” of the aunt did not prevent her from taking 
compassion on the almost penniless condition of himself, his wife, 
and two children, or from showing what he gratefully acknow- 
ledged afterwards as numberless marks of affection. He ob- 
tained casual employment as a surveyor, and was ready, when 
the railway epoch opened in 1825, to be engaged under the 
Rennies as resident engineer in laying out the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. Unluckily for his connexion with that 
famous pioneer line, his chiefs, the Rennies, resigned, and George 
Stephenson, who was appointed principal engineer, liked Vignoles 
as little as Vignoles liked him. The retirement of the younger 
man was inevitable ; but other work was not long in coming in. 
We cannot here attempt any narrative of the share taken by 
Vignoles in the early development of railways. It is bewildering to 
follow the author in his account of the lines projected with ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which Vignoles was professionally con- 
nected—lines which in many cases did not fall in pleasant places, 
nor reached any terminus but the Parliamentary Committee- 
room. Ina number of cases, however, his railways were made, 
and several great works of exceptional merit in point of taste 
remain to attest his genius as an engineer. His work abroad was 
even more ‘considerable than at home. The form of rail with 
which his name will always be associated, although not used by 
jon em railway men, has found permanent favour with American 

Continental engineers. His reputation as a Parliamentary 
witness brought him fame and fortune, and in this connexion the 
following extract from his diary may be quoted to give an idea 
of the life led by a railway engineer in those eager days :— 

On ay 2 (1832) received a sudden and urgent summons to London [to 
support the London and Birmingham Railway Bill], whilst engaged on the 
Widnes Dock. I immediately crossed the ferry at Runcorn, and posted 
thence to Northwich, thence to Sandbach. Gig from there to Lawton Gate, 
where I was taken up by the “ Red Rover” for some distance. Posted on 
for the rest of the day and through the night. July 3. Posted on right 
through to London, and arrived at the House of ee exactly at noon, 
and was immediately sworn. 


On one occasion Vignoles’s confidence and rashness nearly 
roved his ruin—did, indeed, completely ruin him for a time. 
e supported one of his own railways, the Manchester and 
Sheffield, by taking so much of the share capital that when calls 
were made he could not pay, and a decision of the Courts stripped 
him of some 80,000/., the whole savings of his professional work 
during twenty years. 

Five or six years later we find Vignoles entering upon one of 
the most interesting periods of his kaleidoscopic life. Hearin 
from an old friend that the Emperor Nicholas had a great wis 
to build a bridge over the Dnieper, under the fortress of Kieff, 
Vignoles resolved to — a bridge and to lay the drawings in 
person before the Czar. It was a bold scheme and it was carried 
out with characteristic dash. When the drawings were finished 
and mounted on silk, superbly bound in morocco and embossed 
with the arms of Russia in gold, Vignoles set out with them for 
St. Petersburg in January 1847, accompanied by his two grown 
sons. Admitted to audience, he found the Emperor extremely 
gracious; the proposals were accepted in principle, and Vignoles 
‘was commissioned to return to Russia with complete working 
drawings and estimates as soon as he could. In September he 
again presented himself before the Emperor, after visiting Kieff 
and maturing his plans, and succeeded in carrying everything 
before him :— 

The Emperor, after explaining the necessity for the width of the portals 
to be 28 feet, frankly and nobly decided to leave everything else to my own 
judgment and experience. The Emperor’s words were :—“ Si vous voulez 
me répondre sur votre parole d’honneur que le pont sera stablement con- 
struit, je vous laisse pleine action, et je vous en donne la main”; and 
shaking my hand heartily, the Emperor added in English, “Is it a bar- 

in?” 1 answered without a moment’s hesitation, and looking him full 
fn the face, “ Sur mon honneur, Sire, et sur ma téte.”’ 


This curious bargain, in which there seems to have been no 
clear separation of the functions of contractor and engineer, would 


have been a risky one had it been struck with any man 
of less than Vignoles’s lofty sense of professional honour, To 
Vignoles, we are told, the in turned out to be by no meang 
profitable. But in six years the bridge was completed, a magnifi. 
cent structure, and a really fine monument of engineering skill, 
It was characteristic of the man that he spent seven thousand 
unds on two models of the bridge, one of which was destroyed 
in the Crystal Palace fire in 1866. Vignoles was in treaty with 
Nicholas for more engineering work in Russia, but the plans were 
rudely checkmated by the outbreak of the Crimean War, We 
have not ho to follow the record of his later years, but would 
rather send readers to the conscientious pages of the Life for details 
of the work accomplished through the energy, versatility, and 
resource of this very remarkable man. 


THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY.* 


ie pointing out a defect the Rev. T. E. Bridgett seems to us to 
have erred on the side of excess. While he proves that the 
Marian bishops, as they are sometimes called, suffered more in 
Elizabeth’s reign than has been noted by most writers, whether 
Roman Catholic or Anglican, his book is likely to lead his readers 
to imagine that their sufferings were greater and more wantonly 
imposed than we have reason to believe was the case. Allowing, 
however, for this tendency, we gladly acknowledge the value of 
his work on a subject which has been obscured by prejudice and 
carelessness. He devotes his first chapter to exposing the blunders 
and misrepresentations of other writers, and quotes an amazi 
statement of Dr. Jessopp, whom he describes, apparently without 
ironical intention, as “ delighting above all things in accuracy,” as 
a “ gauge of the general ignorance on this matter.” Some of his 
comments are open to exception. When, for example, Lord 
Burghley says that certain persons “enjoyed their life as the 
course of nature would,” he does not mean that the deprived 
bishops as a body led pleasurable lives ; he is speaking of certain 
Roman Catholic clergy, such as Bishop Watson and Dr. Fecken- 
ham, who, after having been retained in the houses of Elizabeth's 
bishops, “ were found busier in matters of State, tending to stir 
troubies, than was meet for the common quiet of the realm,” and 
were therefore more strictly confined, yet were “not called to 
any capital or bloody question,” but were allowed to live until 
their lives came to an end in the course of nature. Again, 
Strype’s remark that he doubted “ much that they [the deprived 
bishops] were also committed to prisons” is neither so “bold” 
nor so absurd as is made out here ; for he is speaking of the im- 
mediate consequence of their deprivation, which was not at once 
followed by imprisonment, and he says on the same page that 
several “both of the bishops and others of the popish clergy” 
were afterwards imprisoned. Strype is more than once most un- 
fairly quoted in this matter. 

Of the sixteen diocesan pean oe were alive in 1559, fifteen 
were deprived for refusing to owledge the Queen’s jurisdic- 
tion in ecclesiastical matters; they would have met with a 
sharper lot in her father’s days. Two of them, White of Win- 
chester and Watson of Lincoln, had already been imprisoned for 
a very short time for contumacious we t Five died before 
any further proceedings were taken. All the others, — 
Poole of Peterborough, who was left unmolested, and Goldwe 
of St. Asaph, who had fled the country, were imprisoned the 
following year, because it was considered unsafe to allow them to 
remain at liberty. Their imprisonment, speaking generally, lasted 
from three to four years. Mr. Bridgett contends, and, we think, 
justly, that this imprisonment has been treated too lightly. 
Camden’s words, “ hi primum in carcerem dati, sed plerique mox 
amicorum vel episcoporum commissi,” certainly do not convey 
the length of its duration, and he has been followed by some 
modern writers. Strype also gives us to understand that the six 
bishops confined in the Tower were, in virtue of a letter of the 
Council, allowed to have their meals together, whereas it is 
proved here that, as late as 1562, they and their two companions 
were “close and severally kept,” and were served separately. If 
they suffered some hardship, what was their lot compared with 
that of the Reforming bishops in the last reign? Bonner was 
kept in prison for the rest of his life. There is no reason to 
believe that he was the monster of cruelty depicted in certain 
Protestant books ; he administered the law and was not respon- 
sible for it, nor is it certain that he delighted in the horrible 
severities which it prescribed. At the same time he never, after 
Queen Mary stirred him up, showed himself backward in 
his hideous work. Although his part in the burnings is scarcely 
noticed here, we cannot forget it when called upon to think of 
him as a confessor. His imprisonment probably saved his life 
from private vengeance. Mr. Bridgett sneers at Andrewes 
Fuller for saying as much; but refers in a note to a letter of 
Sanders in which he relates that before Bonner was lodged in 
the Marshalsea he could scarcely venture abroad on account of 
the hatred of the Londoners. In this case Sanders was, no doubt, 
telling the truth. The six bishops confined in the Tower were 
released in 1563. Heath, formerly of York, spent the rest of his 


* The True Story of the Catholic ty Elizabeth. 
With fuller Memoirs of its two last survivors. By the Rev. T. E. Bri 
C.SS.R., Author of “ Life of the Blessed John Fisher,” and the late Kev. 
‘lt. F. Knox, D.D., of the London Oratory. London: Burns & Oates 
Limited. 1889. 
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in peace, and not without honour, and Turberville, former! 
of Exeter, received permission to live with his friends—“ at his 
own liberty,” Burghley says. Mr. Bridgett is convinced that 
Burghley is lying; the Bishop must, he assumes, have lived 
under limitations and surveillance ; and, having assumed this, 
rates his assumption, in order ge y to excite the 
indignation of his readers. “In a word,” he says, the Bishop 
t the rest of his life “with what in modern language is 
called a ticket of leave.” Pate, the — Bishop of Worcester, 
Jeft England, and Scott, formerly of Chester, also fled to the 
Netherlands, or, as it is oddly put here, “into Belgium.” Scott 
had given his bond to remain in a certain district; this, Mr. 
Bridgett says, was a “ penal obligation, and not a parole d'honneur,” 
and the distinction seems to have satisfied the Bishop’s conscience. 
The other bishops living in England were, with the exception of 
Bonner, committed to the keeping of different Anglican prelates. 
They are said by Heylin to have “kindly entreated,” and b 
to have lived “with much ease.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Bridgett would have us believe that they “merely ex- 
changed = for jail.” Nothing that he says seems to us to in- 
yalidate the statements of older writers. Nevertheless, there is, 
of course, another side to their picture. While the bishops lived 
in a fair degree of comfort, they were, as will be seen here, 
subject to many restraints, they were deprived of the external 
observances of their religion, and must have been forced to hear 
a good deal of theological talk of a kind obnoxious to them. 
But that they were otherwise well treated is established beyond 
ion. It is urged here that they were at the mercy of men 
who “were almost without exception the bitterest of Puritan 
fanatics”—an absurd misstatement—and that the Elizabethan 
bishops were not likely to do anything to alleviate their lot. 
The implied conclusion may be compared with a quotation 
jven in another place. Parker, it is truly said, was doubt- 
ee pleasanter host than Horn of Winchester; yet Watson, 
who was in Horn’s custody, wrote, “ My good Lord of Win- 
chester hath dealt with me this whole year and quarter as if I 
had been his natural brother.” Watson was sent to Wisbeach 
Castle in 1580, and was kept in confinement there until his 
death. He brought this upon himself, for he was “most active 
in persuading Catholics to refuse any compromise,” and had been 
found to be in correspondence with the King of Portugal, a dis- 
aged which cannot fairly be described, as it is by Mr. we 
as of no importance. Burghley was, therefore, justified in 
putting him “in safe ward,” especially as the coming of the 
seminary priests was then impending. He was not imprisoned 
for his religion, but because he made himself dangerous to the 
welfare of the State. 

The dealings of the Government with the deprived bishops 
are well illustrated by a quotation which Mr. Bridgett inserts 
from the pamphlet entitled Important Considerations by the 
Secular Priests. The writers say that during the first ten 
years of the reign the state of the Catholics in England was 
tolerable, and they distinctly declare that the bishops and clergy 
who were boarded with the Elizabethan bishops and deans 
were well treated. It was, they consider, in consequence of the 
action of the Pope that the Government e@ more severe. 
First, the bull excommunicating the Queen was followed by a 
“great restraint of the prisoners,” and then the Jesuit mission 
made matters still worse. Watson, of whose life we have a 
detailed account, was well aware of the mistake which the Po 
was making; he knew that the mission of the Jesuits would 
be fruitless and worse than fruitless, and, as the secular 
— say, he and “divers of the gravest clergy then 

ving in England did greatly dislike them, and plainly fore- 
told that (as things then stood) their proceedings after that 
fashion would certainly urge the State to make some sharper 
laws, which should not only touch them, but likewise all others, 
both priests and Catholics.” Mr. Bridgett endeavours feebly 

to extenuate the force of the priests’ statement. An 
account of Bishop Goldwell’s life is written by the late Rev. T. F. 
Knox ; it was mostly spent at Rome. We have no wish to make 
light of the troubles and inconveniences which came upon the 
deprived bishops, or of the constancy which they exhibited, but 
we are sure that every one who studies the subject dispassionately 
will be convinced that, considering the spirit of the time and the 
danger which would probably have ensued to the kingdom had 
the more active of them been allowed to remain at large—to say 
nothing of the feelings with which the nation looked back on the 
Marian persecution—the bishops were treated with remarkable 
leniency. Every one of them might by the Act of 1563 have 
been called upon to take the oath renouncing the Papal jurisdic- 
tion, or on a second refusal to suffer death. Yet in Bonner’s case 
only, and he was allowed to escape, was an attempt made to force 
this alternative upon any of them. Indeed, after their first im- 
prisonment, which was a matter of public expediency, their treat- 
ment was determined by the opinion of the Government as to 
whether they would live as subjects of the Queen, or were 
ly to cause trouble. One matter yet remains to be noticed. 
Mr. Bridgett says that an assertion which, he thinks, renders it 
probable that Kitchin was persuaded by Bonner to refuse to con- 
secrate Parker, “certainly lends some support to the first halt of 
the Nag’s Head story.” In writing this did he, we should like to 
ask him, or did he not intend to lead his readers to believe that 
is, in his opinion, some probability that the narrative, as a 


otherwise—that the story of the mock consecration at the Nag’s 
Head is an impudent falsehood, devised not earlier than 1604, 
probably by a priest named Holywood. The absurdity of this 
malicious fable been exposed by many historians, and, above 
all, by the late Arthur West Haddan—a name which we cannot 
write without reverence and regret—both in his edition of Arch- 
bishop Bramhall’s Works and in his Apostolic Succession in the 
Church of England. Mr. Bridgett should not have written in 
such a way as to make it possible for his readers to infer that he 
believes that there is some ground for the story. Knowing, as he 
must, that it is false, he should, if he had occasion to refer to it, 
have followed Lingard’s example, and said so in plain terms, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


iw Carmen Sylva’s German version of the Songs of the Dimbo- 
vitza (1) we have an interesting and valuable contribution to 
European folklore. The Roumanian melopees (mostly unrhymed 
improvisations intended to be sung in unison, to the rude har- 
mony of a native measure) are collected by Helena Vacaresco, @ 
young Roumanian poetess, out of the mouths of peasants, lute- 
players (cobzar), and gypsies, at weddings, christenings, b 
spinning meetings, feasts, harvests, and dances. The freshness, 
passion, and purity of them have so charmed their translator that 
she does not hesitate to com them with the finest examples 
of Eastern or Scandinavian folksong. It is not — to coerce 
the German words, into which the Queen of Roumania has 
infused much of the wild, woodland fragrance of her people's 
thought and emotion, into a semblance of the native rhythm. 
Yet, in a measure, the dedication to the memory of her child, 
“ who loved the land so well that the land stole her from her 
mother and hid her in its bosom,” approaches the most popular 
form of the native metre :— 

Ich habe mich erinnert, 

Es war dein Recht, mein Kind ; 

Das Schwert hab ich herausgerissen, 

Und siehe! Noch ist heiss das Schwert, 

Lebendig ist das Blut das kalt ich glaubte ! 

Mir bebt die Hand, ich habe mich erinnert, 

Und es erwacht der Groll 

Dass ich der Erde fluchen muss 

Die dich mir raubte. 

Da, siehe, dffnet sich die Erde 

Und zeigt in ihrem Schoosze mir den Schatz, 

All ihrer Lieder, 
The book is divided into two parts—Lute-player’s Songs and 
Spinning Songs. It closes with a oaleacale drama entitled 
“ Autumn,” of a kind to be played “only on that ideal stage 
which every man carries in his brain.” Among the Lute-player's 
Songs none are more remarkable for that indefinable uality we 
are fain to cali atmosphere than the “Song of the Blood,” the 
“ Soldier’s Wife,” and the gipsy “Song of the Knife.” Am 
the Spinning Songs none are more touching than the “ Foundling, 
more quaintly sad than the “ Heyduk’s Flower,” nor more ful 
than the “ Hora-song,” to be sung and danced to to the cobzar’s 
accompaniment, with an occasional line sung by the lute-player 
to change or renew the melody. 

The author of Deutsche Psalmen (2) is no unworthy descendant 
of that August Herman Franke whose name will live as long as 
Evangelical hymns are sung in Protestant Germany. err 
Franke’s modern German hymns express with the strong and 
direct simplicity of his forbears contemporary needs, struggles, 
and experience. There is a triumphant ring in such lines as 

Der Strabl, der mir den Tag gebracht, 

Der Glanz, der endet meine Nacht, 

Die Kraft, die meine Bande bricht 

Ist ew’ges Licht, 
which should be a powerful antidote to the pessimism which has 
followed upon the sturdy faith of Luther’s day, 

Herr E. Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der historischen Methode(3) is a 
theoretical work on the science of history from fundamental 
principles to particulars. Many a new problem is here presented, 
more than one glimpse of unfrequented paths is offered to the 
student. The tirst chapter treats of the relation of history to 
philology, statecraft, sociology, philosophy, anthropology, eth- 
nology, natural history, and art. It sums up with the nature 
and mission of history. The second treats of methodology 
(Methodologie); the third of available sources (Quellenkunde) ; 
the fourth of criticism (Aritik); the fifth of the perceptive 
faculty (Auffassung). In the sixth and last, which treats of 
presentation (Darstellung), there is a on the necessity of 
the objective presentation of history, to which the writer wide an 
encouraging rider for the benefit of those who, while telling of 
deeds as remote as those of Ramses or Alexander, wish to add 
something about themselves. The historian may speak his mind 
in a preface. Should he in the course of his narrative be im- 
pelled to praise, blame, or otherwise record an rsonal im- 
“without distortion of the facts o the 

istorical conscience will be satisfied,” and such a presentation 


Sr Caged Von Carmen Sylva. Bonn: Emil 
uss, 
Psulmen, Von A. H. Franke, Gotha: Friedrich Andr. 
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(3) Lehrbuch der kistorischen Methode, Vou Erust Bernheim. Leipzig : 


is true? Kitchin’s conduct is, of course, of no importance. 
Mr, Bridgett must know—we would not insult him by supposing 
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may, to the satisfaction of the scribe and the advantage of the 
reader, be considered “ intrinsically objective.” 

Dr. Kleinschmidt’s Charakterbilder aus der franzisischen 
Revolution (4) are fairly well-drawn character sketches of a time 
about which, albeit of perennial interest, there is nothing new to 
say. The illustrations, portraits of Montesquieu, Louis XVI., 
Mirabeau, Marie-Antoinette, Necker, Danton, the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, and Louis XVII., are from the originals of Callet, 
Vigée-Lebrun, David, and Hersent. The essay on Louis XVII. 
opens with a transcription of the epitaph on the tombstone at 
Delft of a man known to his following as the Duc de Normandie, 
but to the world in general as Naundortf. Dr. Kleinschmidt is appa- 
rently not less exercised by the remarkable physical resemblance of 
the descendants of the one described on his tombstone as “ Roi de 
France et de Navarre,” to Bourbons better known to history, than 
by his own conviction that the heart offered by Pelletan, and 
refused as spurious by Louis XVIII., had been taken from the 
body of the Martyr of the Temple. 

In the Ariadnefaden fiir das Labyrinth der Edda (5), Herr 
August Schierenberg applies to the Edda the same process to 
which M. Ernest Havet has subjected the Hebrew prophecies 
in those chapters of his Etudes d'histoire religieuse which treat 
De la Modernité des Prophétes, The Edda is not, in his opinion, 
of Scandinavian origin, but a daughter of the Teutoburger- 
Wald, who wandered north until she settled in Iceland. 
Sigurd, who killed the dragon Fafnir, is, he holds, none 
other than Arminius, destroyer of the Roman power. Brun- 
hilde is the Fatherland, Krienhilde or Gudrun, the regal power, 
in gaining which Arminius lost his life at the hands of the 
a party. Loki stands for Segestes, and Etzel or Attila 

or that nephew of Arminius whom the Romans placed on the 
throne of the Cherusci. The Icelandic Abbot, Niclas, quoted by 
Herr Schierenberg, who travelled through Germany to Rome in 
1150, describes the Gnitaheide as situate near Paderborn, be- 
tween the villages Horus (Horn) and Kilian (the Koman Aliso), 
on the river Lippe. This corresponds exactly to the battlefield 
where Varus met his death. Ilolzman, who is cited among 
other authorities in support of the writer’s view, says that “these 
songs did not originate in Scandinavia, but in Germany. There 
are Huns and Goths in this land, a river Rin (probably the 
Rhine), and a Niderheide (in the neighbourhood of l’aderborn).” 

In a pamphlet entitled Der blaue Junge (6), Herr W. Diring 
investigates the causes of eighty-one accidents to German mer- 
chant vessels during the past ten years, taking for his motto, 
“ Lead, log, latitude, and lookout.” He claims that this synthesis 
of wreckage in every navigable latitude should forearm, as it 
forewarns, the blue-jacket to whom it is addressed. Among 
other remarks of a more general character, he points to the sig- 
nificant fact that German seamen are employed in the merchant 
services of England, Holland, and America at from 30 to 50 per 
cent. higher wages than they could earn in the service of their 
own country. He demands for the German sailor fuller social 
and pecuniary recognition than now falls to his share. 

Lust und Lehre, a progressive German Reader (7), mainly in- 
tended for those beginners who have mastered the intricacies of 
German grammar, appeals through its admirable selection of 
examples of prose and verse to the more advanced scholar. The 
notes are a capital guide to technical proficiency. We are glad 
to find J. V. von Scheffel represented by his 7'rompeter's Lebe- 
wohl among the poets. 


THE FARM AND THE DAIRY.* 


HIS little volume is one of the useful handbooks published 
under the heading of “ Bell’s Agricultural Series.” In a few 
pages, and in a convenient form, it contains a great deal of 
information likely to be valuable to farmers and cowkeepers of all 
kinds, whether professional or amateur. On the very tirst page 
there is a capital summary of the chief things to be considered 
before taking a farm, such as the quality, condition, and nature of 
the land, its soundness, fertility, altitude, climate, aspect, slope, 
form, situation, natural or acquired shelter, water supply, build- 
ings, fences, roads, distance from markets and rail-vays, rent, 
rates and taxes, all of which should form subjects for careful 
notes to those who visit farms with a view to renting them. 
Excellent, again, is the advice to the agriculturist in search of a 
farm, that he ought to ascertain as exactly as possible his own 
capital, not only in money—the only thing usually considered— 
but also in skili, in health, in energy, in experience, and its appli- 
cation. In the author's opinion, sound land, that is to say land 
which has not required artificial drainage, is, “ quality for quality,” 
to be preferred to drained land, unless the soil is very loose and 
“ unretentive.” Indeed, he tells us that in Leicestershire many 
farmers like even damp land undrained, and that, in their opinion, 


(4) Charakterbilder aus der franzisischen Revolution. Von Dr. A. 
Kleinschmidt. Leipzig: Hartleben. 
(5) Der Ariadnefaden fiir das Labyrinth der Edda. VonG Aug. B- 
Schierenberg. Frankfurt a. M.: Reitz und Kéhler. 188g. 
Der blaue Junge. Von W. During, kiniglichem Navigationslehrer. 
pzig: A. Schwartz. 
Pa Lust und Lehre, Edited by Otto Schlapp. London: Hachette 


“ inferior pastures are not the better for being improved where 
cheese is made”; for in that country, the finest quite, altho: 
not the largest quantity of cheese 1s supposed to be obtained on 
land that lies low, “having a cold, marly subsoil, on which g 
few rushes grow.” On the other hand, he dissents from the 
theory which prevails in some parts of Cheshire, that the use 
of bone-manure on pastures makes cheese inferior in quality, 
He thinks that, if Cheshire cheeses have deteriorated on certain 
farms, it is owing to overskimming the evening's milk, and not to 
the improvement of the land. With regard to shelter, he says that 
it stands in the place of food up to a certain point. At any rate, 
the absence of shelter demands extra food, and exposure de- 
prives a beast of much of the advantage of food already eaten, 
Of the importance of good roads, or rather of the loss caused by 
the wear and tear of both horses and vehicles on bad roads, few 
farmers with a grain of sense need to be reminded; but many 
farmers are not sufliciently appreciative of the immense value of a 
copious supply of running water to a man who knows how to 
avail himself of it. In exact proportion to the increase in the 
value of the milk trade in comparison with other branches of 
farming does proximity to a good milk-market become of greater 
and greater importance. In some cases a railway-station may be 
as serviceable as a town for this purpose ; and in others, quarries 
or collieries surrounded by miners’ cottages may be equally valu- 
able. Professor Sheldon considers a sufficient capital of more im- 
portance to the farmer now than formerly, and on account of the 
recent rise in tke price of stock we are inclined to agree with him, 
Three or four years ago, however, when sheep and cattle were 
much depreciated, some landlords and agents thought that, whereas 
10/. had been the usual capital considered neces per acre, 8. 
was then enough. In The Farm and the Dairy we are told that 
from 1o/. to 12d. is now none too much, and that the tenant ought 
to have besides half a year’s rent in a bank. He tells us that 
there was a rise of thirty per cent. in cattle between the springs 
of 1888 and 1889, and that between the autumns of 1887 and 
1888 the rise was still higher. The statement that “ good land is 
seldom too dear, and bad land is never cheap enough,” is a strong 
one; for although there may be a substratum of truth in it, surely 
not a little bad land has been re-let at such a low rent during the 
last few years that it can scarcely fail to prove remunerative, now 
that the value of stock has increased, on the author's own show- 
ing, considerably more than thirty per cent. 

t is a fallacy to suppose that, with the increase of dairy- 
farming the plough will paaaty disappear ; for we are told in 
this book that a farm will carry more stock with one-third of it 
arable land than if it were all in permanent pasture. By plough- 
ing a greater variety and a larger bulk of green crops may be ob- 
tained, to say nothing of the importance of a supply of corn and 
roots for the winter; and, although the author is not in favour 
of putting the whole of a dairy farm under the plough, breaking 
up the seeds after the first or second mowing, and Tooter the 
cattle in sheds and yards—a system extensively followed in 
France and Denmark—he admits that by this means a “ farm 
may be made to yield its utmost in food, and possibly also in 
profit.” Yet the expense of an arable dairy farm is enormous, 
and wages are far higher in this country than on the Continent; 
so a method of farming which answers well enough in France or 
Denmark might not invariably succeed here. 

The chief lesson inculeated in the chapter on the breeding and 
rearing of calves is thet they must be what farm-servants call 
“done well.” Meal, cake, corn, hay and roots, if used with 
judgment, will well repay the necessary outlay. Attention to 
condition is of the utmost importance, and every individual calf 
must be carefully watched ; for what would be only generous 
feeding for one might be over-stufling for another. As with 
thoroughbred horses for racing, so also with pedigree shorthorns, 
it has become the fashion to force the yearlings intended for sale 
to a point verging upon unhealthiness. Yet when we look at 
our own nurseries, how different isthe system of feeding children 
at present from that of forty or fifty yearsago! Certainly the 
increase in the use of animal food for young children is at least 
proportionate to that of stimulating food for calves and colts. 
Cowkeepers differ much as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of brewers’ grains. The author recommends his readers to 
store them for some months, or even a year, in air-tight pits, 
and to mix them with chaff before giving them to cows in 
milk. Even then he would use them in moderation, and only 
as a supplementary food. He is not an advocate for giving 
much decorticated cotton-cake to milking cows, as it is apt to 
flavour butter and cheese unpleasantly ; yet in small quantities, 
and judiciously mixed with other foods, it is not only harmless, 
but beneficial, and its manurial value is too well known to 
require description ; indeed, it is higher than that of any other 
food given to cattle. With regard to ensilage we are told that 
“too much of it will often give an unpleasant taste to the milk, 
as too many turnips will”; yet that in moderation, and mixed 
with hay or straw, it not only increases the quantity of the milk, 
but improves the quality and colour of the butter. 

The yield of milk in these islands is valued by Professor 
Sheldon at about forty-three millions sterling per annum ; and he 
calculates that London alone requires 600,000 cows to supply it 
with the products of the dairy, dcoo of them being needed for 
milk alone. Some 10,000 are kept “within the metropolitan 
radius itself, in 1,100 sheds, by 395 cowkeepers” ; and “there are 
probably no fewer than 4,000 horses en in the delivery of 


* The Farm and the Dairy. By Professor J. B, Sheldon. Illustrated. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1889. 
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milk in such ~~ ey quantities, “ probably no town in 
the world is so well supplied with milk as London.” In Paris 
the consumer “is content to have the milk delivered once daily, 
god then twenty-four hours old”; “while in London it is 
delivered twice daily, in a very short time after it is drawn from 
cows. 
Paes of the greatest innovations of recent times in the dairy is 
the cream-separator—or rather, we should say, cream-separators, 
for there are several kinds. In one sort the milk is poured into 
eovered pans which have double sides and bottoms, with spaces 
for water between them. These s are first filled with 
ing water until the milk is raised to 110° Fahr., when it is 
drawn off, and cold water is put in its place until the milk is 
to 60°. When, in from twelve to fifteen hours, the 
cream has risen, the skim-milk is drained away from the bottom 
of the pans, leaving the cream, which is let out, in its turn, 
through a tube. Another kind of separator consists of a vessel 
containing a series of long, narrow, and deep cells, which are 
in the coldest water that can be procured. A clever 
contrivance for skimming off the milk by one turn of the wrists 
js an important feature of this form of separator. The centri- 
separator, however, is attracting more attention than any 
at present. With this machine the milk is placed in a 
receiver, from which it flows in a regulated stream into a drum. 
This “drum is actuated by means of a handle that is attached to 
acog-wheel, and a very high rate of speed is attained.” In the 
larger machines horse-power, water-power, [or steam-power is 
wed. By means of the centrifugal separator fresh cream may 
be obtained in a few minutes, and fresh butter in something less 
thin an hour, after milking the cows. 

According to Professor Sheldon, “the cheese of England is 
esentially a food, while that of the Continent is rather a 
rlish.” He maintains that “a well-made cheese is, as a food for 
toiling men, without a rival in cheapness and nutritive value,” 
and that it is not only an excellent food, but one that is already 
“partially digested.” Whether the remainder of the process is 
very easy is a question which we are not prepared to discuss at 
this moment. We read that extracts of rennet are supplanting 
home-made rennet. Kennet of uniform strength is of great 
importance in cheese-making, and it is one of those things which 
are usually best when prepared by experts. Uneven rennet will 
make cheeses of uneven strength and quality; but in Rennet 
Extract, as in all other ready-made preparations, there are ample 
opportunities of adulteration. The author accuses the Americans of 
the latter offence in making cheese itself, or what purports to be 
cheese, and he says that “ most of the dairy abominations with 
which the current generation is familiar have first seen the light ” 
inthe United States. “Oleomargarine cheese, for example, is a 
cheese which, containing lard and various kinds of slaughter- 
house offal-fat, and simulating Cheddar cheese in form and size, 
has done incalculable mischief to the reputation of Cheddar 
cheese in the minds of the rank and file of cheese-eaters in Eng- 
land.” Even in this country, according to this little book, cheese- 
making has deteriorated in certain places. It tells us that 
Stilton, which ought to be a “ double-cream ” cheese, is now often 
made from “single cream,” when it is no richer than any other 
sort of cheese made from unskimmed milk; that in Leicestershire 
generally very fine dairies of cheese are rarer than they were 
some years ago; that the sale of milk in Cheshire for the supply 
of the great towns of Lancashire has greatly reduced the amount 
of Cheshire cheese, while its quality has suffered from the grow- 
ing practice of overskimming; and that there are makers of 
Cheddar who endeavour to produce a cheese that will ripen ex- 
ceedingly quickly, with the consequence that in three months’ 
time it “is past its best, if best it ever attains.” On the whole, 
however, the prospects of dairy-farming in Great Britain are, 
perhaps, brighter than they have ever been before. Immense 
strides have been made during the last few years in the requisites 
and machinery of the dairy; the system of cheese factories has 
proved a great economy of both time and labour in some counties, 
and in others the large dairy companies offer a ready and con- 
venient milk market to the smaller farmers; but, best of all, 
while the influx of American cheeses injures the sale of those of 
England, and the importation of frozen and tinned meat keeps 
down the price of fat cattle, the ever-increasing demand for fresh 
milk has to be almost exclusively supplied by the cowkeepers of 


this country. 


A NEW LEXICON.* 


has often been said by experienced teachers that the big 
Liddell-and-Scott was too big and the little one too little ; 
the one is cumbrous to handle and awkward to carry about, 
ppeeelly for the purposes of an itinerant reacing-party ; and the 
T, good as it is, can hardly be used with profit by anybody 
except a very young beginner or a very old hand. Between these 
two there has hitherto been no Greek-English lexicon which has 
obtained any popular success; and in supplying one of an inter- 
Mediate size Dr. Liddell and the Clarendon Press have hit upon 
an idea which is certain to bring profit to themselves as well as 
advantage to the Greek-reading or Greek-learning public. The 


* An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon the Seventh 
‘nglish Lexicon, 


new lexicon is much less than half the size of the sixth edition 

of the old Liddell-and-Scott ; it contains not quite half as many 

pages, and each page, though nearly the same in breadth, is shorter 
ya 


bout two inches, The number of the pages has been tested 


by comparison only with the sixth edition, because the seventh 
(on which the new lexicon has been founded) does not happen to 
be accessible ; but, speaking from memory, we think that in this 
respect there was no great difference between the two editions. 
With such reduced dimensions it goes without saying that we 
get a much more convenient volume. It remains to be seen what 
sacrifices we have to put up with. None at all in the matter 
of type and general appearance. It is, then, in the abbre- 
viation of some articles and in the omission of others that 
we must look for the inevitable loss, as compared with the 
old sixth or seventh edition. In some cases the loss is hardly 
noticeable, and in others it is quite considerable. Of course we 


are speaking here, not from the point of view of a serious student 
who verifies every reference (to him the big lexicon is, and must 
always be, indispensable), but from that of the ordinary scholar, 
who is not quite a scholar or ever likely to become one—the 
scholar who looks out a word in his dictionary just to find a 
meaning which he may fit puzzle-wise into the context before 
him. To go in any detail even through a single letter is, of 
course, impossible. We can only compare the two lexicons 
by taking samples from each. Dr. Liddell tells us in a 
short and businesslike preface that generally “ the words only 
used by late writers and scientific terms have been omitted. 

That was, of course, an indispensable preliminary. But care 
has been taken to insert, we are told, all words “used by 
Ilomer downwards, to the close of Classical Attic Greek,” and 
besides these “ words used by Aristotle in his moral and political 
treatises, by Polybius and Strabo in the books generally read by 
students, by Plutarch in his Lives, by Lucian, by the poets of 
the Anthology, and by writers of the New Testament.” That is 
to say, that Dr. Liddell has aimed at scholastic purposes, and, as 
he has fairly carried out a sufficiently heavy programme, he may 
be congratulated upon having succeeded in a task which entailed 
a great deal of tedious labour and sometimes called for a careful 
exercise of practical judgment. Before we examine any of the 
special articles it may be useful for those of our readers who 
wish to know whether they should or should not _ the 
new lexicon, if we show what proportion of Greek words Dr, 
Liddell has thought proper to omit. Between the words (ogos 
and (vyédeopov we find omitted in the Intermediate Lexicon the 
following words which were inserted in the original one :— 


@pa vyia 
(vyravos 
(vyawva (vyipos 
(vyapxia 
(vydarpiov cuyis 
(vyé@ Cvyitns 


That is to say, between the two points which we have selected 
we only find seven articles in the Intermediate Lexicon as 
against twenty-five in the original one. In this way a con- 
siderable amount of space has been saved, and for the practical 
purposes of an ordinary teacher or learner the new lexicon is not 
much the worse because it has passed in silence over these eighteen 
words, since none of them are specially important or likely to occur 
in the common run of classical work. But this might be an ex- 
ceptional case, and it may be as well to apply the same test at 
another part of the lexicon—this time between the words xoAmos 
and xoun. Here we get the following omissions :— 


KoArr@ots 
KoAdxos 
Kodv3prov 
xoAvOpov kopabos 
Kopapis 
vpBaros 
KodvpSnots xouBodutns 
coAvpSnreov 
xoAvpparos 


Here, again, we see that a great number of articles have been 
omitted in the Intermediate Lexicon (more than twenty), but 
that, with three or four exceptions, none of them need be very 
much regretted, inasmuch as a wholesale massacre of the inno- 
cents was absolutely necessary. After testing the book in a more 
haphazard style, we have come to the conclusion that very few 
words have been left out which are likely to occur to the advanced 
schoolboy or the unambitious undergraduate. Certainly we did 
not find mpooéAnvos, although it is in itself an interesting word 
and occurs in the Schol. Ar. Nub.; nor orevorixds, which occurs 
in Arist. Nic. Eth.; nor several other words which might v 


well have been included. At least they might have been inse 

in preference to many of the proper names which have been 
allowed to stand. We quite agree that a lexicon which pro- 
fesses to be complete ought to contain the proper names, which 


i and Scott's Greek-Engli: Oxford: Clarendon 
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in a lexicon intended only or mainly for practical use it would 
have been better to cut out all those of them which are not jus- 
tified in their position through some duplication of form or some 


of inflection. 
a 


ving sufficiently or (as Aristotle would say) in outline dis- 
cussed what is mot in the lexicon, we must say something about 
what is there. After examining a great number of the articles 
we are, on the whole, surprised to find how little that was 
essential has been sacrificed in the process of condensation. You 
may turn to article after article and find that every meaning and 
sub-meaning registered in the original has been preserved in the 
The references are curtailed and many of the illus- 
That was unavoidable. 
But a considerable number of references have been retained 
The result will be satisfactory, 
except to the serious student of language who wishes to be 
the growth and development of usages, 
im that the Intermediate Lexicon has been 
Under the words Soizos, émidixcos, "OAvpmus, and 
éupadds, hardly anything that was important in the original 
has been slurred in the abridged lexicon. We take these words 
as fairly typical specimens of different classes, and find that the 
ired the general value of 
any of the articles. Sometimes the brevity which was neces- 
sary has even improved the article as judged by a literary 


abridgment. 


trative quotations have been cut out. 
and not a few quotations. 
helped in 


but it is not for 
compiled. 


which has been saved has not im 


standard. But in a good many other articles we think that 


undue sacrifices have been made to the exigencies of com- 
Under madpodos, after all 
the other meanings have been given, we come to the following 
words at the end, “The first entrance of the chorus, their first 
song.” Not a hint is given how the word came to bear a 
meaning apparently so distant from the one which is natural and 


pression. Let us give a few instances. 


original. Again, under mdpedpos we are simply informed that it 
may mean “the assessor or coadjutor of a tng or magistrate.” 
That is not enough to tell a schoolboy or an undergraduate who 
may safely be presumed to know nothing else about the subject. 
It- is just the words of this class on which explanation was 
necessary and about which considerations of space should not have 
been rigorously regarded. Again, in some of the quasi-technical 
terms used by philosophical writers, even in such widely read 
treatises as the Republic and the Ethics, we do not find all, 
or nearly all, the help that we have a right to expect; 
thus modvrpaypootvm is simply translated as “ officiousness,” 
or “ meddlesomeness,” and ézeixera is briefly dismissed in the 
following words :—“ Reasonableness, fairness, equity, Thuc. Plat. 
&c., clemency, goodness, Dem.” This would not greatly assist 
a youth, unversed in Aristotle, who was puzzling out a 
detached passage in the Ethics. Again, we are told (s.v. 
Kixhoy) that the Cyclopes appear in the Odyssey as savage 
giants dwelling in Sicily, and also that they were builders of the 
walls of Mycenz. But in the longer article in the original 
lexicon care is taken to point out that, according to Strabo, the 
builders of the walls of Mycenze were a different race from the 
one-eyed inhabitants of Sicily, and that they had a Thracian 
origin. We could give many other instances in which we have 
detected slight oversights and slight omissions, but to lengthen 
our list would be to give a false impression of a most useful, and 
on the whole a most accurate and scholarly, work. It may be a 
matter of regret to the frivolous that the only pun which has 
been hitherto discovered in the original lexicon has not been 
allowed to find its way into the abridgment. It will be re- 
membered, in discussing the proposed derivation of the word 
aveopdvrns from gixoy and daivw (one who informed against 
persons exporting figs from Attica), that the humorous lexi- 
cographers thought proper to remark :—“This explan. is prob. 
a mere figment.” This learned frivolity survived into the 
“sixth edition revised and augmented.” But it has not found a 
place in the abridgment. It would not be seemly for intermediate 
scholars to be admitted to the facetie of their betters. They 
are simply informed that such a theory of derivation is not ad- 
missible, and are recommended to adopt (with some reserve) the 
suggestion of Mr. Shadwell that the idea of “ false accuser ” comes 
from a person who brought figs to light by shaking the tree, and 
that from this meaning we reach the metaphorical one of “a 
person who makes rich persons yield up their fruit by false accu- 
sation.” On this now time-honoured theory we have only to 
remark that of all devices for finding figs the most foolish and un- 
likely would be to shake the tree. 


A GERMAN FOG," 


p* RAUE published a long time ago “a little book” entitled 
by the German equivalent of Dr. Beneke’s new soul-doctrine 
arranged for teachers on methodical principles in simply develop- 
ing ways. It was substantially, in its author’s view, an endeavour 
to “popularize” the “researches” the result of which Dr. 
Beneke had some time previously given to the world under the 
title of Psychological Sketches. It had considerable success, 
going through five editions, some of which were translated into 
the Flemish, English, and French tongues. Since then Dr. Raue 


* Psychology as a Natural Science a 


ied to the Solution 4 Occult 
orter & 


has learnt English, and, ly adopting the English t : 
already made by some person, and apparently winks 
his knowledge, he has now republished his book in English, with 
considerable amplifications, and a “ culminating point” which jg 
“the result of” his “own thought and research.” The culminat; 
point is the concluding part of the present volume, and it consist 
of what Dr. Raue calls the application of psychology as a natural 
science to the solution of occult phenomena. It is not now 
necessary to review in detail Dr. Raue’s discussions of psycho. 
logy generally. The value of his application of it to kegel 
blems of the what, the how, and the why of what he calls 
occult psychic phenomena is a sufficient topic of criticism for the 
moment. Nevertheless, in order to give some idea of his expla. 
nations, it is necessary briefly to indicate a few of the statements 
and explanations of which his earlier work consists. 

Suppose a man seega pig. What is it that happens to him, 
and how does it happen, and why? This is the sort of question 
to which a properly equipped psychologist is always ready to 
give an answer which he considers satisfactory. Dr. Raue’s 
answer is something like this. The man has two eyes. Each of 
them is a “sense-organ.” That is to say, if light comes upon it 
it sees whatever the light comes from. In the supposed instance, 
the light comes from the pig, and falls on the man’s eyes, If 
they were artificial they would reflect in the proper place an 
image of the pig. Being natural human eyes, and therefore 
sense-organs, in the face of a living man, they reflect that image 
in such a way that the man, with the assistance of his optic 
nerves, brains, and body generally, sees what they reflect, and 
would be able, upon being questioned, to give information about 
the pig—its size, shape, and colour, the place where it was, and 
soon. Also he would remember, for a longer or shorter time, 
the fact of having seen the pig, and what it looked like; and 
would be able more or less to think and talk about it. So far, 
anybody would agree with Dr. Raue. But he goes further. He 
says that an eye would be a fatuous thing, and of no more use 
than a small and inconvenient mirror, if it were not for the person 
to whom it belongs, and that the person to whom it belongs 
would not be able to make any use of it but for the “ primi- 
tive forces” of his soul. Now the primitive forces of a man’s 
soul are described by Dr. Raue as being the forces which en- 
able his sense-organs to be of use. The primitive forces receive 
“ stimuli” from the sense-organs, and then they act. The im 
of the pig, reflected in the eyes, and suitably affecting the optic 
nerves, is a stimulus which the eyes convey to the particular 
primitive force which can see. The primitive force sees, and not 
only so, but it retains a “vestige” of what it saw, which may 
remind it of the pig at any subsequent time, and when it does the 
man will remember the pig and think about it. The primitive 
forces “ manifest themselves” by the senses; but they are there 
all the same, whether they are manifesting themselves or not. In 
fact the soul consists largely of them. These forces are in no wa! 
material, but wholly psychical. In other words, they are made 
or are functions of, the stuff souls are made of, which is not stuff 
at all, except in a certain way of speaking. Of course Dr. Rave 
has written an immense deal more about the primitive forces of 
the soul, but these few words will suffice to indicate to persons 
interested in psychological research the kind of things he has to 
say about them. 

Having in his former work got his primitive soul-forces well in 
hand, it 1s not surprising that Dr. Raue finds in them the key toall 
“occult psychical” problems. Indeed, it would be tempting Pro- 
vidence to look further afield for an explanation, when the primitive 
forces obviously provide one so ingeniously profound, so verbally 
plausible, and so impossible to contradict. The mode of solving 
psychical problems may also be best illustrated by a common 
example, Suppose a man in London sees his long-forgotten friend 
having his throat cut in the Fiji Islands, just when that trans- 
action is actually taking place. The solution is simply that, 
though his eyes cannot see without his primitive forces, his priml- 
tive forces can, under peculiar circumstances, see without his 
eyes. The primitive forces, being psychical and immaterial, are 
not bound by the conditions of space and time. They can see 
what is going on in Fiji as well as what is going on a yard in 
front of them, although they do not so frequently act m- 
dependently of the sense-organs as they act in connexion with 
them. That, says Dr. Raue, explains everything—mesmerism, 
spiritualism, and phantasms of the living, and it will explain the 
pranks of Mme. Blavatsky, her leaders, and followers, equally 
well, though Dr. Raue does not say so. Phantasms of the dead 
are also, in Dr. Raue’s opinion, liable to be perceived in this way, 
because the primitive forces of the soul, being purely psychical, 
survive death, and continue to go through evolution, althou 
during life they exist, and act in interdependence upon the phy- 
sical forces. It can hardly be necessary to add that as to 
the reality of alleged phenomena of all these kinds, and as 
to the value and accuracy of the stories laboriously collected 
by Messrs. Gurney, Myers, and Podmore (whom Dr. Raue invar!- 
ably calls Padmore) in Phantasms of the Living, and the jou 
of the Society for Psychical Research, Dr. Raue displays a ¢Te 
dulity, and an absolute ignorance of the proper way of testing 
evidence, which could not be outdone by the veriest noodle who 
was ever gladly duped by the commonest “Spiritualist” im- 
stor. 
PoWhen this ingenious theory is industriously elaborated into & 
thick volume, full of long words, it can be made to wear for # 


Psychic Phenomena. By C. G. Rau -D. Philadelphia : 
1889. e, elphia 


moment @ kind of superficial plausibility. It is, in fact, 
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ginning of the emptiest kind. The whole edifice is founded upon 
itions which really mean nothing at all. The plain truth 
there are no primitive forces of the soul. The proposition 
iat there are is only another way of saying that when a man 
gesa pig he sees a pig. What a man is, besides being sixty per 
gat. of water and the rest of it, arranged in a particular way, or 
ghat he does when he sees, except that something happens about 
his eyes, nerves, brain, and possibly other parts of him, Dr. Raue 
no more than the babe unborn. Therefore he invents 
primitive forces of the soul” out of his own head or Dr. 
ke’s, assumes their existence without any evidence whatever, 
without even explaining what he means by “ force,” and pre- 
to have solved problems and to have explained that which 
quld not be understood before. His application of the “ science ” 
df psychology to the solution of “phenomena” much the larger 
of which never happened at all and are recorded only in false- 
ds is nothing whatever but an airy, or rather foggy, creation 
of his own pen, and depends upon the reiterated statements of 
identical propositions, in different, but always in pompous and 
ambiguous, language. 
As to his method of reasoning, one or two examples will suffice 
toshow that any inferences drawn by him from his own or other 
le’s observations of facts must be entirely untrustworthy. 
shall be taken from that part of his work with which Dr. 
Beneke had nothing to do. His theory of primitive forces making 
and seeing ghosts depends entirely upon the proposition that for 
ical activity space has no existence, a that it makes no 
art of difference where the body of the soul whose primitive 
are perceiving without sense-organs may happen to be 
Inupholding the existence of ghosts of dead people he says :— 
We should not trouble ourselves in speculations about the place where 
ints dwell. here is no place—a space confined by length, breadth, or 
for psychic forces or psychic organisms. Their presence or absence, 
their nearness or distance, cannot be determined by measuring-rods, but 
depend entirely on the psychical relation which they bear to other forces. 
These may be spirits in or out of the body, or they may be particular 
lealities to which the psychic organisms have become attached during 
their development in earth life. Any locality may become a part of their 
paychic life, and the more so the more deeply this connexion is grounded 
a lifelong habits or strong passions, which keep the connexion in constant 
pearness to consciousness, vr, in other words, fasten the mind to a par- 
ticular place. 
Aman who says in the same breath that there is no place for 
peychic organisms, and that any locality may become part of 
, does better to assume his facts than to argue for their 
existence. ‘l'o do Dr. Raue justice he does seem to have acted 
generally on this principle. On the same topic he observes that 
when a body is dead, and the psychic organism has left it [in 
gite of being everywhere and nowhere], “there is no reason to 
assume that its [the psychic organism’s| activity and capability 
should not go on ali the same.” ‘There is not, if Dr. Raue’s 
views about psychic organisms are correct. But, according to the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, upon which 
Dr. Raue is here commenting, and which he says deal with the 
subject “in the most cautious and skeptical spirit,” experience 


mon as blackberries, phantasms of the. dead are extremely rare, 
if it can be said to be proved—even according to the easy canons 
of the S.P.R.—that they ever occur at all. 

Dr. Raue makes a considerable boast of the proposition that 
there is nothing impossible in his theory—that is, that observed 
facts do not clearly demonstrate it to be incorrect. It may cheer- 
fully be granted that assuming his ponderous phrases to be 
capable of having any particular meaning this would be so, or 
nearly so. But there is a vast difference between being theoreti- 
tally possible and being true. It is probable that nothing is 
known absolutely inconsistent with the existence of animals with 
five legs and green tails in the centre of the moon. All the same, 
anybody who earnestly maintained that there were such animals 
would, unless he had sources of information not available for 
other people, be a silly fellow. Our souls may possibly be capable 
of some kind of convulsions remotely corresponding to what Dr. 
Raue calls primitive forces, only there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that they are. If they were, some such convulsions 
_ perhaps enable people to see and otherwise perceive ghosts, 

mly no one has yet been able to establish the fact. Under these 
circumstances it is a waste of good ink, and of time which may or 
may not be valuable, to call facts that you cannot understand by 
ames that you cannot satisfactorily explain, and then boast that 
you have enabled everybody to know all about it. 


YET ANOTHER CONCORDANCE.* 


OF the making of concordances there appears to be no end, 
V and though the Rey. J. Faulkner Potts intimates in his 
Introduction to The Swedenborg Concordance that there has been 
an end of that, it has taken him fourteen years to write, and it 
Will take him (as far as can be made out, for he isa little nebulous 
on the ) eight more to get the three remaining volumes 

e world. Certainly the most enthusiastic concordant 


* The Swedenborg Concordance, A Complete Work of Reference to the 
Theological Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. Based on the Original 
Latin Writings of the Author. Compiled, edited, and translated by the 


could not wish for a more suitable subject. The Writings (as 
they are always respectfully called) of Seelbahons fill a lange 

—almost an extrav t—number of volumes. Moreover, in the 

opinion of Mr. Faulkner Potts, the sublime author of the Writings 

contradicted himself rather freely. “A reader’s attention may,” 

he says, “be arrested by some statement which appears to be at 

variance with one or more other statements he has met with else- 

where in the Writings. Yet he has frequently no means of 

referring back ; and, even if he should find the passage or passages 

he remembers to have read, the apparent discrepancy may, after 

all, be explicable only by reference to another passage which 

forms the connecting link, but on which he cannot lay his hands, 

and of the very existence of which he may, indeed, be ignorant.” 
What work, then, can be more beneficial than a concordance 
which will bring all the contradictory ——— together, and 

enable the reader who has paid his money to take his choice, free 
from the possibility that his author may subsequently go back on 
him in an unexpected manner ? 

The whole of the Writings have been specially translated by 
Mr. Faulkner Potts, in order that he might more effectively 
concord (? or concordate) them. In the ormance of this feat 
“two principal objects have been steadily kept in view. The 
first is reverent fidelity to the original. The second is the Queen’s 
English.” The spectacle of Mr. Faulkner Potts hard at work for 
fourteen years (out of twenty-two), with one eye fixed on reverent 
fidelity and the other on Her Majesty’s language, must, indeed, 
have been a moving one. The result is worthy of the labour. 

Each word has its Latin equivalent after it. Thus, if you look 
up “man,” the passages in which Swedenborg wrote “ vir” are 

distinguished from those in which he wrote “ homo.” There are 
also cross-references in rich abundance. The consequence is that 
A—C, or, to be accurate, from “ A” (not the indefinite article, 
but the capital letter, about which we learn that words of the 
celestial class in the Hebrew Word are to some extent cha- 
racterized by it [and sometimes u and 0], and that it is used in 
the third Heaven because it gives a full sound) to “ Czar” (whom 
Swedenborg says he saw two or three times, in dreams and other- 
wise), takes up 893 pages, containing an extraordinary amount of 
information. 

We have space for only one or two specimens. They shall 
be taken at random, and ought therefore to be fairly representa- 
tive. “Atture. Allicere. A 1983'. Sirens are chiefly of the 
female sex, and are women who in the bodily life studied to allure 
their associates to them by deep wiles.” “ Buttock. Juvencus. 
2179. When oxen and dudlocks appear in the World of Spirits, 
they know that the Angels are talking about natural goods.” 
“Curt-ruroat. Cultrarius. A 2799". ‘The reason a knife is 
scarcely mentioned in the Word is that in the other life there are 
evil spirits, who are called cut-throats, at whose side knives appear 
to hang, on account of their having a nature so savage that they 
want to cut the throat of every one with a knife.” 


NEW MUSIC. 


Ww have been sent the pianoforte score of the new work by 
‘Y Mr. F. Corder written for the Leeds Festival this year. 
It is entitled “The Sword of Argantyr,” and is published by 
Forsyth Brothers. The subject is one of those elaborate Viking 
sagas, of which in this work only a short episode is treated, but 
enough to make a long cantata. It is almost impossible to judge 
of a work of this importance without hearing it performed ; but 
it is eminently dramatic, written entirely in the latest modern 
style ; in fact, there is only one number in the whole work where 
sustained fugal writing is introduced, and this is a trio for 
solo voices in scene iii., commencing with the words “ Love is 
abjur'd.” There is only one female solo part in the work—we 
need hardly say for soprano—but the renderer of it will be taxed 
to her utmost limit; for the tenor, Hjalmar, only appears in 
the second part, and the second baritone or bass, the spirit of 
Argantyr, only in the third part. The introduction, with chorus, 
is weird, representing a fog at sea in a boundless ocean; the 
music is very pictorial, and is contrasted by an adjuration to a 
reindeer, sung by soprani and alti in strains suggestive of hunt- 
ing. Then comes a clanging, clashing scene of a mutiny on 
board. The uproar is well represented by an elaborate six-part 
chorus, consisting of a soprano and alto part, and two tenor and 
bass parts. Hervor, the soprano, then makes her appearance in a 
dramatic scena to quell the riot, and from that time to the end 
has not much rest. The first scene, or what in other works would 
be called Part I, ends with a fine chorus, “Our voices go 
up with a joy,” in which again appear a few bars of canon. 
The intermezzo and first tenor solo, which begin the second 
scene, are of a pastoral character, and a good contrast to the 
preceding dramatic and impassioned scenes. The chorus, “ Ha! 
see, tis a mountain of fire,” is powerful, and, we predict, 
will produce a great effect; but it is only suitable to a choir 
of the excellence and scale of the Leeds one, the intervals and 
writing being most complicated. This ends the second scene 
or part. We have before mentioned the trio in the third scene, 
“ Love is abjur'd”; it is very original and will require first-rate 
rendering. The cantata concludes with a fine chorus beginni 

“Hervor, mighty heroine,” accompanied by a high, impassion 

air for Hervor. We shall be curious to hear the verdict pro- 


Rev. John Faulkner Potts, B.A. 4 vols. Vol. I. A to C. London: 
Society. 1888. 


nounced on this work at Leeds; we cannot help thinking that 
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it will be favourable; but it all depends on the parts being 
well balanced and the instrumentation, of which points we cannot 
judge from simply a pianoforte score. 

e London Music Publishing Company sends us a set of songs 
by Wentworth Bennett called “ Love Lyrics.” We are agree- 
ably surprised in them ; for it is a dangerous experiment to have 
a suite of sixteen songs on the same sentimental topic and by the 
same composer; but Mr. Bennett contrives to rise superior to 
our prognostications, and has introduced a great deal of variety 
and originality in each song. For instance, there could be no 
greater contrast than that between the treatment of the first and 
second—“ I love thee” and “I live for thee ”—and all are pretty 
and effective. 

The firm of Charles Woolhouse sends us a varied selection of 
music. “ Valse de Concert,” by T. A. de Orellana, is a showy piece 
for the piano, with a certain brilliance ; but we are lost in surprise 
that there should be such a demand for this kind of music. It re- 
quires some technical skill ; and for those who can attain to this 
standard of execution we should have thought it would have raised 
a taste for a higher class of music. “ Toujours at oi,” Pensée pour 

iano, by G. Saint George, is another of the same kind of piece 
estined for an ephemeral existence in the drawing-room. “ Réveil 
du printemps,” by the same composer, is also of a light class of 
’ music, but has some good points. The first four bars of the 
subject of the Allegro movement are good, and capable of some 
working out; but, unfortunately, it rapidly develops into the 
commonplace. “The Castle in the Air,” a song also by Mr. 
Saint George, is pretty, of the ballad type, and does not strain at 
too much effect ; while his “ Elégie,” for violin or violoncello and 
piano, is a successful work. Mr. Saint George never writes 
anything very great for the violin and kindred instruments, but 
he understands bringing out the rich sustained notes of these 
instruments, which, practically, is all that an amateur can ever 
attain to. We like his “ Feuilles d’Album” much less; there is 
a sad want of originality, for at every opening note to each 
subject we know well the hackneyed phrase that will follow. 
We have an “ Idylle,” for flute or violin and piano, by Herbert 
F. Sharpe, Op. 38. This is much more elaborate music, and 
requires a higher stamp of virtuoso to play it. It is effective, 
and has a great deal of passion running through it. We also 
like his “ Eégende” for violin and piano; it is not the least 
hackneyed in conception, and we would wish to hear it done full 
justice to 7 Mr. Carrodus, to whom it is dedicated. Miss S. 
mily Oldham shows her wisdom in adhering to an old 
= model in her minuet for the piano, entitled, “In the 
Iden Time.” She has not much to say in the music, but 
what she does is well put and attractive. Her song, “ Love's 
Return,” is equally simple and taking, and “Guardami,” which 
is a more ambitious attempt, is a successful imitation of the 
old Italian style. “Feuille d’'Album,” by Jacques Haakman, 
for violin and piano, has one good short motive, but this is 
so frequently repeated with no other subject to relieve it, 
we are truly glad the work is short. His “Afternoon in 
February” is a descriptive song of a melancholy subject, but 
has some dramatic power. “In Fairyland,” morceau caracteris- 
tigue, by J. Clitle Forrester, is a bright piece for the pianoforte, 
and “Can you forget ?” music by Sydney Shaw, is nothing very 
striking, but up to the average of many drawing-room songs. 
Mrs. J. E. Vernham’s song, “Twilight,” is pathetic and pretty. 
“Beneath the Roses,” by Gilbert Byass, is simply an ordinary 
valse set to music, bright, but of no originality ; and as to “The 
Aureola,” also by him, it may become popular, for it is a complete 
5 of Sullivan’s “ Lost Chord.” “ Hermione” and 
“ Margaret,” two valses, also by Gilbert Byass, have plenty of 
tune and go in them; but we like the last best, for it has a germ 
of originality. Mr. Byass has a knack of picking up other com- 
posers’ ideas and clothing them in a slightly different form. 
“Merry Voices,” polka by Carl Kiefert, has a lot of life and spirit, 
which is the essential thing for a polka good for dancing. 


MARINE AQUARIA.* 


WHEN the late Mr. P. H. Gosse published, in 1854, his 
volume entitled The Aguarium—a volume which, by the 
‘way, seems to be still the main authority on the subject—he re- 
marked that it was the well-known naturalist Dr. Johnston to 
whom the honour was due of having first invented the marine 
aquarium, in 1842. This statement, however, called forth appeals 
from several other competitors, and in particular from the family 
of Mr. Ward, the inventor of the Wardian case for ferns, who 
stated that in 1841 that gentleman had established “in a vessel, 
which contained twenty gallons of water, and which he sur- 
rounded with rockwork raised several feet above its margin,” a 
complete fresh-water aquarium, in which he kept gold and silver 
fish. This enterprise, however, was of the nature of a fish-tank, 
and was not of the first importance to marine natural history. 
But in 1846 Mrs. Thynne, as Mr. Gosse duly acknowledged in the 
second edition of his Aquarium, was the first to bring to London and 
= in captivity living seaweeds and madrepores, which she 

collected on the coast of Devon. She aérated the water by 
daily pouring it backwards and forwards from one glass bowl to 


and Management. 


* Marine Aquaria : their Construction, Arrangement, 


another, and she deserves all praise for being the earliest req) ine 
ventor of the marine aquarium. 

The two naturalists, however, to whom the study of 
tures in aquaria owes most were Mr. P. H. Gosse and Mr. Robert 
Warington, who, almost exactly at the same time, in the year 

1849, but without any cognisance in either of the experiments of 
the other, began to form and develop aquaria in London, My 
Gosse began immediately with sea-animals and plants, while jt 
was not until 1852 that Mr. Warington began to prosecute e 
riments with salt water, his vivaria having up to that time been 
stocked with pond-snails, gold-fish, and water-weeds, |p 
October 1852 Mr. Gosse published the results of his observations 
in the Annals of Natural History, and in 1853 they added g 
charm of novelty to his delightful volume, A Naturalist’s Rambles 
on the Devonshire Coast. Late in 1853 Mr. Warington gave 
some valuable details of the progress of his experiments in the 
Annals of Natural History, and the question of marine aquaria 
began to attract universal attention. In 1854, as we have sai 
Mr. Gosse issued his Aquarium, which was illustrated with 
exquisite coloured plates, in a style then quite novel to the 
English public. The subject became extremely popular; and, to 
meet the demand for information from those who desired to take 
a personal interest in marine zoology, Mr. Gosse published, in 
1855, his Handbook to the Marine Aquarium, which was pre. 
sently followed by the Glaucus of Charles Kingsley. The marine 
aquarium then became the fashionable rage of the moment. No 
drawing-room was considered complete which did not contain g 
bowl of animated rarities; and the late Mr. Lloyd began to 
sketch out his scheme for the creation of great public aquaria in 
the chief European cities. Such, we believe, is the succinct his- 
tory of a very agreeable and humanizing branch of modern popular 
science, 

The little book which Mr. Bennett has produced makes no pre- 
tension to originality, but may be found a useful compendium of 
information scattered elsewhere, as to the kinds of animals and 
seaweeds which live best in captivity, and which it is therefore 
most profitable to procure. It explains where such objects are to 
be obtained, and how they are to be kept in health. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and those pictures which are engraved by a 
process from photographs after nature, although they are ugly, 
are vivid and useful, except in cases in which the engraver has 
not understood the formation of the creature. Anexample of the 
latter is seen on p. 70, in the illustration of that exquisitely pearly 
sea-anemone, the Bunodes gemmaceus, to which Gosse gave the un- 
justifiably cruel English name of the Gem Pimplet. The tenta- 
cles of this anemone, in the engraving, look like nothing so much 
as the orange capsules of the fruit of the wild iris, when they lie 
burst open and shattered by the wind. The engraver or process- 
maker has evidently not understood the structure of the Pimplet. 

There has been little improvement in the artifices by which 
marine animals are brought from the shore and preserved in 
tanks. The collecting apparatus recommended by Mr. Bennettis 
the precise counterpart of that described by Gosse nearly forty 
years ago, a square-bottomed wickerwork basket, divided into 
four compartments and fitted up with two large and four small 
glass vessels. The implements are the same, too; a geologist’s 
hammer, a cold chisel, and a leno net. Mr. Bennett describes 
the methods of collecting, from his own experience, and he seems 
to be an enthusiastic naturalist. His descriptive powers, how- 
ever, must be limited, or he is deceived in his nomenclature when 
he says that the Zostera marina is to be found in rock-pools, and 
is a “ green weed, with feathery branches.” What can ape 
Zostera marina is the Sea-grass, beds of which occur in deep 
water, never in pools, and its leaves are long, glossy, narrow 
ribands, like grass, but even less “ feathery ” and less “ branched,” 
if that be possible. Ile goes on to recommend Zostera for the 
tank, but our own experience is that it is totally useless and even 
harmful in an aquarium. Mr. Bennett gives excellent advice 
when he remarks that stone jars containing specimens, when sent 
by passenger train to London, should be but half filled with 
water. The splashing about of the contents, which alarms the 
timid collector, is really beneficial to the animals, as it keeps the 
water comparatively fresh and aérated. Perhaps the most 
valuable pages of his little manual are those (pp. 49-52) in which 
he enumerates the things which the collector is not to do. Some- 
times these seem a little unlikely to be done, as “ Don’t let the 
animals take a header up the siphon.” We should not have sup- 
posed that they would wish to do so, but Mr. Bennett once pos- 
sessed an eel that performed this extraordinary feat of suicide. 


THREE MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


T HE perusal of Mr. Ellis’s treatise on the human foot has 

given us great pleasure. We have not previously met with 
so intelligent and accurate a description of the mechanism & 
functions of the various structures which enter into its formation. 
The keynote of the book is struck in the opening paragraph, W 
runs as fellows :— 


Of the two feet with which mun is endowed, each may be regarded 38 


* The Human Foot. By Thomas S. Ellis. London: J. & A. Churchill. 
Medical Handbook o, Life Assurance. By James Edward Pollock, M-D» 
F.R.C.P., and James Chisholm. London : Cassell & Co., Limited. 


By Reginald A. R. Bennett. London: L. Upcott Gill. 


The Dictionary of Medical Specialists, Edited by W. P. W. Phillimoré 
M.A., B.C.L, London: Charles J. Clark. 
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of the other, in every respect corres ing. It is, how- 

to understand the feet, of they 

gay be regarded, unless we consider them in combination. 

We entirely endorse the opinion here expressed. To the non- 

ition of its truth, and the consequent ree to make 
sither foot appear symmetrical in itself are poem ly due the 

‘takes in shoe-making which give rise to so much misery and 

justify Carlyle’s description of us (in his letter to Mr. Dowie) 
éq public suffering much in its feet.” From this false concep- 
tion of the real beauty of a foot has arisen the fashionable boot, 
gming to a central point, and —— overlapping toes, in- 
ing nails, bunions, corns, and other unsightly deformities so 
Feguently observed in the feet of those who have persistently 
gerificed comfort and utility at the shrine of fashion. The same 
idea is carried out in practice to a still greater extreme by the 
seh-caste Chinese ladies. The author shows that artists have 
pot been altogether blameless in this matter. At first sight we 
should be disposed to hold the makers of boots and shoes as 
qtiefly responsible for the unsuitable and, from the point of 
yiew of true art, inelegant foot-clothing in common use ; but 
this would be unjust, as they are obliged to supply the 
form of article demanded by a vitiated public taste. It is a 
itiful sight to see the distortion of the feet of young children 
iberately, though ignorantly, undertaken by loving parents 
adimost before they can walk. We think Mr. Ellis perfectly 
rght in his opinion that the military position, with the toes 
tuned out, is not the best for either walking or prolonged 
sanding, and agree with him that the feet should be parallel in 
both cases. His advocacy of making boots from lasts which are 
of the same shape as the feet to be clothed is, of course, 
und; and the form of last invented by him appears to us excel- 
lat. We trust that this book will obtain the wide circulation 
towhich its merit entitles it, and that the principles set forth in 
itwill meet with general acceptation. 

The Medical Handbook of Life Assurance is the joint produc- 
tin of a physician and an actuary, both men of eminence in 
their respective professions.. Under these circumstances we 
should expect to find it a good guide for medical men who are 
called upon to examine those proposing to insure their lives. 
Inthis expectation we are not disappointed. The methods by 
which the personal and family history and the present condition 
of the proposer can be best ascertained are fully described. 
The relative importance of the various hereditary taints and 
existing morbid conditions as affecting the value of a life is 
carefully pointed out. We notice occasionally some inexactness 
of wording, as in section 28, p. 23, where experience is spoken 
of as a rare intellectual gift. Errors such as this do not de- 
tract greatly from the value of the book, but are certainly 
blemishes, and should be corrected in any future edition. Con- 
trary to the generally received teaching, Dr. Pollock speaks of 
the murmur of mitral stenosis as occurring “in the first part of 
the heart’s systole,” instead of the latter part of the diastole. The 
book is thoroughly practical, and should prove useful to those 
who are only occasionally required to examine for life assurance. 

The raison d'étre of the Dictionary of Medical Specialists is not 
obvious. The author states that “its object is to place in the 
hands of the profession, in a convenient form, information which 
hitherto has been unattainable, save at much loss of time in 
searching and comparing medical directories and hospital lists.” 
We have reason to believe that almost every practitioner of 
medicine possesses, or has access to, Churchill’s Medical Directory, 
which contains considerably fuller information respecting the 
physicians and surgeons devoting themselves to the — of 
er branches of the profession than is given by Mr. Phillimore. 

€ proposition that it is necessary to inform medical men as to 
—— the leading lights in their profession is altogether un- 
tenable. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


aE second part of M. Decrue’s History of the great Constable 
of Montmorency (1) marked itself off naturally enough from 
the first. Whatever the defects of Francis I. (and they were 
many enough and large enough), no Minister was ever likely to 
make of him a mere king who reigns and does not govern. With 
his son and grandsons it was different, and great part of the his- 
tory of France under them reduces itself, in fact, to the rivalries 
or coalitions of the Constable with Guises, with the Chatillons, 
with Condé, with Catherine de Medicis. The wars with England 
and Germany in the first part of the volume, the religious wars 
in the second, are all connected with Montmorency’s name and 
actions; nor was he less eminent in peace than in war. M. 
Decrue is right in saying that no one ever succeeded him in exactly 
the same double capacity. The Guises would willingly have done 
80, but could not ; Richelieu, though an infinitely greater states- 
man, and not unwarlike, was Montmorency’s oes neither in 
lineage nor in generalship. If Marlborough had been a great 
noble by birth, and had not been so much engrossed in forei 
war, he would have come near to the Constable. But the 
inister-Commander-in-Chief, the “ Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom,” has become a practical impossibility since the sixteenth 
Century, unless, like Cromwell and er mg he makes himself 


(t) Anne Duc de Montmorency sous les rois Henri II., Frangois I., et 
IX. Par F. Decrue. Paris: Plon. 


nominal as well as real chief of the State. M. Decrue, however, 
makes no exaggeration in respect to his hero. Indeed, Anne de 
Montmorency is not personally a fascinating character, despite 
his splendour. He is more desirable in the fine equestrian statue 
which was exhibited a few years ago in the Salon, and is now at 
ences on canvas or on paper, than he could have been to 
live with. For all his bravery (which was indeed sometimes 
suspected of bravado), his high birth, his wealth, his encourage- 
ment of art, he is inferior in romantic interest, not merely to 
Guise, but to the severe figure of Coligny. Of the worst fault of 
the French nobility—its perfectly shameless and insatiable place- 
hunting and money-grabbing—there never was a more signal 
example than Montmorency. Still his extraordinary position and 
his very remarkable abilities entitle him to the place which he 
holds in French history and in this book, which will probably 
remain for some time the accepted monograph on the subject, 
and the first part of which has already been “ crowned” by the 
Academy. As a book to read it perhaps abounds a little too 
much in detail, some of which might have been omitted without 
loss of precision and with considerable gain to the lucidity and 
interest of the narrative. But this of itself makes it a more 
valuable book for reference, and the fulness of its page-by-page 
reference to authorities is extraordinary. 


The Sensations (2) of M. René Maizeroy (a writer of almost the 
youngest school, and of considerable powers, who has sometimes, 
ike too many others, been unfortunate in his choice of subjects) 
belongs to a class of book which was almost unknown till fifty or 
sixty years ago, the class of very elaborate sketches—vignettes as 
it were—sometimes purely descriptive, sometimes with a little 
“story” thrown in, always more or less short, and aiming at 
great accomplishment of style. The earliest book of the ind 
that we can think of was Louis Bertrand’s Gaspard de la nuit; 
the best is Baudelaire’s Petits podmes en prose. M. Maizeroy does 
not come up to these two, and indeed his attempts are less 
elaborately planned as hybrids between prose and poetry; but 
they are good specimens of literary impressionism, with passages 
here and there of considerable merit. There is, of course, a cer- 
tain insincerity of tone about them, as where the author after 
one of his country journeys and enjoyments of pure delights, 
sighs over the necessity of returning to his drudgery at Paris, 
and to the “ particular cabinets, with their mirrors scribbled over 
by the diamond rings of drolesses.” The contrast is, no doubt, 
one which will commend itself as much to the man of taste as to 
the moralist. But if we come to that, was there any force 
majeure which obliged M. Maizeroy, even if he had to return to 
his drudgery, to return at the same time to the particular 
cabinets and the drolesses? Je n'en vois la nécessité, as the 
best form of one of the best of anecdotes has it. 


The perplexity which always weighs upon the reviewer of 
M. du Boisgobey, in the matter of “telling the story,” is perha 
best solved by strictly quoting the official description of the book. 
Double-blane (3), then, is “a recital of the most dramatic, full of 
surprises, emotion, and the unexpected.” Its title is “the sur- 
name of a charming woman who at last finds happiness after 
terrible peripeties.” We can attest the truth of this, and yet 
there is nothing in it to diminish the fearful joy of the reader 
who declines to be informed beforehand of anything which that 
story contains. Le petit Gosse (4) (a common, not a proper, 
name) is a foundling. His experiences, both in the asylum and 
out of it, are pleasantly told, and the stage English governess 
who appears may be forgiven to M. Busnach. By the wey it is 
rather a curious instance of the ineradicable tendency of human 
nature to “ pass it on” that this impossible person is a revenge 
not nearly so much for any English caricature as for the German 
Hausfranzisin. In striking contrast with both these books, 
as both are, is M. Victor ceudl Maman capitaine (5). It is 
hardly a novel, and may even be, as the author hints, over-true. 
The misfortunes of Lieutenant Hardy are, perhaps, a little too 
harrowing, according to a well-known canon of art which forbids 
the attempt to portray hopeless and continuous ill luck and 
misery; but they are horribly possible, and told with a curious 
absence of exaggeration and a very delicate and pathetic touch. 
The book is simply the history of a man who, partly through 
over-delicacy of feeling, partly by sheer ill luck, misses, or 
loses, every chance in lite, and is killed at last, less by the 
continued pressure of oe and misfortune than by the death 
of the adopted child whom he has managed to support. The 
public which buys, “crowns,” and hails as a kind of revelation 
such maundering trash as M. Edouard Rod’s Sens de la vie—the 
weary, old, effeminate whinings of idleness and fulness of bread— 
will probably put Maman capitaine aside, as well as sensa- 
tionalists, Socialists, and all other “ists.” But it certainly has the 
truth of literature, and we fear it has the truth of life. It should 
be added that there is another short story in the book, as a make- 
weight. This is comic, not tragic, but also good of its kind. 


(2) Sensations.” Par René Maizeroy. Paris: Plon. 

(3) Double-blanc. Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. 2 tomes. Paris: Plon, 
(4) Le petit Gosse. Par W. Busnach. Paris: Perrin. 

(5) Maman capitaine. Par Victor Fournel. Paris: Perrin. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


W HAT may be termed the commercial energy of the trading 
nations of the world is strikingly exhibited in Mr. George G. 
Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography (Longmans & 
Co.) The subject has attracted much attention in recent years 
among teachers and men of business, its educational importance 
having been strangely overlooked by most writers or compilers of 
geographical text-books. Of the various manuals that treat of 
the geographical distribution of commerce which have appeared 
of late years, the majority may be described as books of re- 
ference or statistical epitomes. Mr. Chisholm’s work aims at 
fostering an “intellectual interest” in commercial geography, 
and has a wider scope than any book of the kind we have seen. 
With the exception of such items as area, population, and raw 
or manufactured products, the statistical information, which is 
of great value and most conveniently tabulated, is separated from 
the body of the work in an appendix. Thus the reader who 
consults the book for facts is not distracted by a superfluity of 
figures. By an excellent arrangement of sections and para- 
graphs, which are numbered throughout the book and referred 
to by their numbers when necessary, the information is both 
clearly and concisely conveyed. The numerous maps, by Mr. 
F. S. Weller, offer well-defined and strictly relevant illustra- 
tion of population, products, coaling-stations, railways, canals, 
and other channels of trade. Altogether, this careful and 
conscientious volume is something better than that kind of 
tedious and familiar compilation of indigestible facts known 
as a guide to useful knowledge. Ifere and there Mr. Chisholm’s 
commentary takes a theoretical form, as in the comparison 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the commerce of Great 
Britain. Among the commercial disabilities of this country 
Mr. Chisholm reckons the dearness of land, the high rate of 
wages, the high tariffs of Protectionist countries, the want of a 
decimal coinage, and the backward state of technical and com- 
mercial education, in connexion with which Mr. Chisholm indi- 
cates as a hindrance “a mode of spelling in favour of which not 
one argument of weight can be advanced, except the fact that it 
exists and is difficult to get rid of.” This is surely a very extreme 
view of a simple matter. It is well enough to clinch this severity 
of judgment by citing Mr. Max Miiller’s opinion that “English 
spelling is a national misfortune”; but, as a matter of fact, 
foreigners engaged in commercial pursuits in England easily 
vanquish the difficulties of our language. If German clerks 
triumph, as they notoriously do, why should the English child 
be handicapped, as Mr. Max Miiller suggests, in the keen inter- 
national race? The plea of the spelling-reform faddists was 
never revealed in more naked absurdity than in Mr. Chisholm’s 
advocacy. Itis the foreigner, not the native, who is handicapped. 
Let our mercantile clerks master German and French and we 
should hear nothing more of the supposed disability. 

In the Clarendon Press Series we have a selection from 
Burns—Burns ; Selected Poems, edited, with notes, glossary, and 
introduction, by J. Logie Robertson (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press)—which does not lessen the healthy distaste for selections 
from the English poets which much experience of such labours 
tends to promote. In the first place, Mr. Robertson’s notes are 
written, it would seem, for mere children. His introduction, 
intended to be a “ clear outline of the life of Burns,” is thin and 
scrappy. His selection excludes, on the ground of necessity, 
some of the poet’s most characteristic work, and omits from 
several poems deemed worthy of inclusion here a line and there a 
stanza, and this “for one reason or another.” This unaccounted- 
for prudishness is truly unaccountable. Here, too, is a specimen 
of Mr. Robertson’s “ notes,” a commentary on the lyric, “ My 
love is like a red, red rose” :—“A simple, straightforward, im- 
passioned love-lyric, conceived with all the charming abandon of 
the old romantic ballad style.” Could anything be more tediously 
superfluous? “Style” quoth’a? Why, the art is nature. 

e new volume of the LZnglish Illustrated Magazine 
(Macmillan & Co.), an attractive gift-book in its pretty cloth 
binding of pale green and gold, shows in all respects a constant 
adherence to the standard of excellence prescribed at its birth. 
Much of its contents is already familiar matter to the general 
reader. Mr. Swinburne’s musical and pathetic Jacobite ballad, 
and Mr. Marion Crawford's Sant’ Ilario, are now no new things 
for the magazine reader, though they impart, with the many 
well-illustrated topographical papers that are a characteristic 
feature of the English Illustrated, a1 permanent interest to a 
bright and varied volume which is by no means common to maga- 
zine literature. 

The third volume of Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia, edited by Mr. 
Charles Annandale (Blackie & Sons), is advanced well on in the 
letter F, and reveals nothing on consultation that should affect 
our original impression of its utility as a handy and accurate work 
for general reference. The maps and woodcuts are unusually 

, the latter being quite free from the murky ambiguity that 
marks the ordinary embellishments of dictionaries. Perhaps the 
attempt to give phonetic equivalents of foreign names is to be 
deplored. It never has succeeded and never will. The English 
reader is decidedly not assisted when he is directed to pronounce 
Delaroche “ dé-la-rosh,” and Delavigne “ dé-la-vény.” 

It is pleasant to note a third edition of Mr. W. Warde Fowler’s 
delightful notes on bird life in Oxford, the Midlands, and in 
Alpine parts—A Year with the Birds (Macmillan & Co.)—with 


In his drama Louis the Eleventh (Elliot Stock) Mr. John Arthur 

Coupland is scarcely successful either as an imitator of Delavigne) 
popular play or as a dramatizer of dramatic fiction. His 
is a very thin solution of Quentin Durward, with the dramatig 
spirit of Scott entirely evaporated. There are all the ch 
save the picturesque Bohemian, and most of the incidents of the 
novel, in Mr, Coupland’s play ; yet all is said with this acknoy. 
ledgment. Of characterization the author reveals absolute}: 
nothing. His puppets are all delivered of one kind of speech, g 
diction that recalls the inflated style of the Minerva Press fiction, 
The subtlety of Louis is indicated in the following « aside,” 
spoken of Charles of Burgundy :— 

Oh that I had this fellow in my power! 

I'd torture him as now he tortures me. 


Quentin starts a hand-to-hand fight with De la Marck, who js 
about to slay Louis, with 
Hold! felon knight, thy sacrilegious hand ; 

while Louis, as a spectator, gleefully shouts, as the fight goes on, 

Oh, my brave Scot ! well struck, my bonny Scot ! 

There, there! a very David in the field! 

He’s down! He’s down! He’s down! 
And De la Marck responds, as do all the dramatis 
whenever anything like a crisis arises, in a mellifluous rhymed 
couplet :— 


Ay, low enough! Now sorrow grip your hearts— 
I curse you dying! Now my soul departs! 


Bluebeard Notes, by Ira Billman (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls), is a nicely-printed volume of carefully-dated common- 
place lyrics, none of which is in any way remarkable, except a dari 
and grotesque Tennysonian celebration of an episode of the battle 
of Chancellorsville, when “Major Keenan with his 300 horse- 
men ” was ordered to check the enemy’s charge while his com- 
mander got certain guns into position. “ You must do it at all 
cost,” he was told, and Keenan replied, “ That is the same as 
saying ‘you must be killed,’” adding with a smile, “ General, I 
will do it.” It was nobly done, this charge of “The Brave 
Three Hundred ” :— 

In the nick of time, 

On the tick of time, 
Where the front thunder’d ; 

To inflict a blow, 

In the face of the foe, 

As it rushed along 

Twenty thousand strong, 
Rode the brave three hundred. 


Truly they are an inventive people in the U.S.A., and their poets 
proclaim the fact. 

We have to acknowledge The Gentleman's Magazine Library, 
edited by George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., with bibliographical 
notes by A. C. Bickley (Elliot Stock), a collection of extracts on 
special books and subjects; the annual volume of Sunday, an 
excellent illustrated magazine for children ( Wells Gardner, Darton, 
& Co.); The Eagle, a magazine privately printed for members of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Mining Royalties, and their Effect 
on the Iron and Coal Trades, by W. R. Sorley, M.A. (Henry 
Frowde); and Mrs. Carlisle-Carr’s I//ustrated Manual of Vowel 
Sounds (Weekes & Co.), a useful addition to the author's previous 
brochures on voice production and singing, with photographic 
illustrations. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orrics, 38 SourHampTon Srreet, Srranp, Lonpox. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Revrew, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wii11Am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borveav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse); also at Le Kiosque Durerron, Boulevard des Capt 
cines, and Le Micust, Boulevard des Capucines, by 
whom also Subscriptions will be received. 


Mr. Bryan Hook’s unconventional illustrations, 
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